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The father of Responsibility is Opportun- 
ity, and Ability is its mother. 

Tommy. — "Pop, why do singers eat tar 
drops ?" Tommy's Pop. — " To give their 
voices the proper pitch, I suppose." 



INDISPENSABLE. 

Religion is a necessary, an indispensable 
element in any great human character ; it 
is the tie that connects man with his Creat- 
or, and holds him to His throne. — Daniel 

"Webster. 

Chicagoan (in London) .—" How much is 
this book?" Shop-lady.-— " Three-an'-six, 
sir." Chicagoan. — " Well, that's nine, of 
course—nine what ?" — Puck. 

BE GOOD, IF NOT GREAT. 

Remember that if the opportunities for 
|f great deeds should never come, the oppor- 
tunity for good deeds is renewed for you 
IIIESJj day" by day. The thing for*- us to long foi- 
ls the 'goodness, 'not the glory. — F. W. Far- 
rar, D.D. . , 

Papa. — " What an interrogation point you 

are, Harry ! I'm sure I didn't ask half so 

. many questions when I was a boy." Harry. 

—"Well, perhaps if you had you would be 

able to answer more of mine." 

SACRIFICE OF OPINION. 

Many good men are willing to sacrifice 

their time and their money for good causes, 

who will not sacrifice their opinions. Many 

a noble cause is suffering because of a need- 

'$&$&, clash of opinions how to do it, held 

essively and tenaciously by men who 

t all at hea^^<a®n^decL that it sought to 

j^jlone, :" . L * 

' SLIGHTLY MIXED. 

A soldier who wanted to impress his 
audience with the climax of Peter's denial, 
in his excitement exclaimed : " Then Peter 
crowed, and the cock wentf out and wept 
bitterly." ■■-* 

A WISE SAW. , 

No man is so foolish, but may give an- 
other good counsel sometimes ; and no man 
isiyo wise, but may ■ SajspyVsrr, if he will 
take no other's counsel but his own. But 
very few men are wise by their own counsel. 
or learned by their own, teachings.. For he 
that was only taught by himself had a fool 
for/his master. * *.' K 

TWO WAYS. 

4 Twp Markham ladles,. 04 different ethnic 
or4gin, were discussing Weir soap-making 
methods some time ago. ■ -' I boil mide in 
the ■-moon," said the thrifty Mennonite, 
"Oh,'' replied the 10th er, stone-blind -to the 
augural suggestion, and a little bewildered 
withal, "I always boil mine' -in the kettle." 

FAVORITE HYMNS. 

An English religious magazine alfeted? its r 
readers to send in lists of their favorite 
hymns- The result of the voting was as 
' follows, in the oi?der of the number of votes 
received : 
1,- Rock of Ages'- cleft for me. 

2. Lead, kindly Light, amid th' encircling 
gloom. '/ ?: 

Peace, perfect peace, in Ifrds dark worPd 
of sin. ' ; 'V',. : .:' V '\ ' ,. ',, '..?;■■■■'■ ■ -[_ 

3. Jesus, Lover of my soul. 

4. Abide with me ! fastpalls the eventide. 

5. Just as I am, without one plea. 

6. I heard the voice of Jesus say. 

7. There is a green hill far away. 

8. How sweet the name, of Jesus sounds. 
. Thy way, not mine, .0 Lord. 

9. The King of Love my Shepherd is. 
When I survey the wondrous cross. 



■ isew way 
sition, in- 
>ng tfee. old- 
iy. — John 



BRASS BAND CHRISTIANS.* 3 

Mr. Spurgeon, the famous London preach- 
er, being asked whether a man could be a 
Christian and belong to a brass band, replied, 
" Yes, I ithink he might ; but it would be a 
very difficult matter for his next door neigh- 
bor to be a Christian." 

A SHARP BOY. 

j£. merchant had advertised for a boy, and 
after he had dismissed several unsatisfact- 
ory applicants, another rather ordinary-look- 
ing chap called. 

" What can you do V asked the merchant. 

"Oh, I don't know," was the reply. 

"I don't think you will do. What is your 
motto in life, my boy ?" 

" The same as yours," answered the boy. 

" The same as mine ! " exclaimed the be- 
wildered employer ; . " what do you mean ?" 

" That one you have on your door : Push." 

The boy got the situation. 

"CORRECT AND WHY," 

Recently a public school teacher wrote 
the sentence, "Them boys are sliding down 
hill," and requested someone in the school 
to "correct and why." One bright youngster 
held up his hand, and, on being asked, said : 
" Correction : Those boys are sliding down 
hill. Why : because they can't slide up." — 
Journal of Education. 

TO WIN, DO YOUR BEST EVERY DAY. 

It is difficult to determine what is success. 
A knowledge of the way to attain it is not 
so difficult. Summed up, it is just this : Do 
your best every day, whatever you have in 
hand. 

The principal failures in business, so far as 
I can judge, are due to •& lack o£ dfftnite plan, 
shiftlessness, trying to find, so: 
to .suddenly leap into a high. 
steadL »of p atiently plodding 
roads of industry and I: 
Wanamaker. 

<C8aOOC«bC*. 

SCORPION vs. SAUCEPAN, 

A soldier as good as gold, but without 
education, had- to get all his knowledge of 
the Bible by listening to the text the Captain 
read in the meeting. It stands to reason, 
then, that the eager listener should occas- 
ionally get a strange word incorrectly. He 
was once very much impressed with a eer- 
t- . tain verse of Scripture, which he thought 
so beautifully illustrated the providence of 
God. At the next open-air he resolved to 
impress his hearers with his discovery, and 
after pointing out to the crowd that they 
could always safely trust Grod, he meant 
to clinch' his argument with a Scriptural 
quotation, and said, " Friends* the Scripture 
says ; . ' tf ye ask for a fish, will He not' 
also give you a saucepan.'" * 

GOOD HABITS, 

How essential to live a well-regulated life, 
and cultivate the best qualities. "There, 
that's the thing to do; go and do it. - ' 
Punctuality 1 without which much time is 
lost, and others are disappointed. Accur- 
acy: without this, great and serious mis- 
takes are made, which prove most hurtful 
'■"*'-'' and hpgurious'fo society. Steadiness : with- 
out this, things are hurried over, and, nothing 
is, done properly. Promptitude"; " without 
this, opportunities of great importance are 
jost, which can never be recalled. Habits 
are the very life-blood of our existence. We 
may remove many things ; we can cast off 
■ old clothes, leave an unhealthy house or 
neighborhood, and forsake a disagreeable 
companion, but we cannot so easily cast oil 
~, old habits. They cling to us through life, 
and affect our state in another world. 

TOO BUSY TO COME HOME. 

Into a certain Bast End publichouse, in 
London, a poorly-clad woman recently went, 
in search of her husband. She found him 



there, and setting a covered dish, which she 
brought with her, upon the table, she said : 

"Thinking you were too busy to come 
home to dinner, I have brought yours,'" and 
departed. 

With a forced laugh, he invited his friends 
to dine with him ; but on removing the 
cover from the dish, found only a slip of 
paper, on which was written : 
h " I hope you will enjoy your meal ■ it is 
the same as your family has at home." 

I FLATTERY AND SCANDAL. ? 

What is flattery but " calling evil good ""£ 
and what is scandal but " calling good 
evil"? and how many have been betrayed 
and pleased to their ruin by the one ? How 
many, again, have been stung to the heart 
and made miserable by the other ? Men ip 
not forsake good as good, and commit evil 
as evil ; but others represent things to 
them, or they represent them to themselves 
in false lights — good as evil, and evil as 
good. Their lusts and passions flind the 
eyes of their mind, and no one was ever 
drawn into sin but he was first deceived 
with the promise of some advantage — the 
pyospect of some pleasure or other. — Bishop 
Mewton, D.D. 



THE FATAL DISEASE. 

They had just finished singing the well- 
known lines : — * 

"I'll not go singing to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease 
While others miss the heavenly prize, 
And die of sin's disease." 

when out stepped a zealous soldier, who 
quickly saw his chance of making an im- 
pression. ' 

"Friends," he cried,; ' f that's just it. it 
is this skin, disease, which is, knocking a . 
lot of eonverts,,^Quj^ . They .get this skin 
''dTSeaste QiC^flBA'lr "tongue and "can't speak for 
God ; they get it on their feet, and can't 
run in the way of righteousness ; they get 
it on their hands, and can't bless anybody. 
. . ." Here the uproarious hilarity of his 
audience made his further expostulations 
unintelligable. 

sememe 

A NOVEL PRAYER. 

; In an Ontario town a weary tramp at- 
tended our meeting, and, when the invita- 
tion was given, rose and came to the penit- 
ent form. In dealing with him, the Captain 
found it extremely difficult to get him "to 
Pjay. 
"I can't pray," the tramp said- 
"O yes, you can," answered the Captain. 
" Just try.it. Ask God just as 1 if you>would 
ask a friend, or write a letter to somebody 
of whom you were asking a favor." 

After a few moments' reflection, the man 
closed his' ey©s, and, with some difficulty, 
said these words : 

s ' £ Dear Lord, I have come to this bench 
because I was told that You would forgive 
sinners. I am a sinner, and want You to 
make me a better man. Yours truly, Jolik 
: Brown," fe 

V RELIGION. 

The prayers I make will then be sweet 

indeed^ " - 
If Thou the Spirit give, by which I pray ; 
* My unassisted heart is barren clay, l I 

That of its "native self can nothing feed ; 
Of good and ipious works Thou art the seed, 
That quickens only—when Thou sayest it 

may ; 
Unless Thou show to us Thine own true 

way 
No man , can find it. Father ! Thou must 

lead, 
Do Thou then breathe those thoughts into 

my mind 
By which such virtues may in, me be bred 
That ..in Thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 
The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 
That I may have the powers, to sing to Thee, 
I^JlUcL sound Thy praises everlastingly. 

— Michael" Angelo. 
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all 'ages, cries, "Sis nanie shall be 
called Wonderful."/ 



'." fii$ name shall be called wonderful/ 
' ix 6. 
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IT was the 4 midnight of the age. 
For 3,000 years the world had 
been sinking into a deeper and 
darker abyss. The, whole land 
was shadowed by the thickening: 
gloom of superstition and, unbe- 
lief. A reign of terror declared 
the cruel despotism of might over 
right. ' The greatest honor was 
given to those who could "best 
distinguish themselves ' in 1 d£eds 
of bloodshed and hofrot, making 
every plain a field of carnage, and 
vibrating every thill with the tu- 
mult of War: 

Isaiah, the Prophet, lived 'dur- 
ing the greatest crisis of the 
country's history, and, by the at- 
traction of his 1 personality, the 
wisdom of; his • statesmanship, the* 
faithfulness of his ministry, the 
stftlimity- and beauty of: his style, 
proved himself to be the greatest 
of the Hebrew prophets. 

The people for whom he con- 
secrated all his service, in whom 
were centred all bis hopes, and 
in whose defence he battled 
through fifty years of strife and 
peril were those of Jerusalem, the city of his 
immediate and ultimate regard.-. 

He has pictured her aspect in triumph, m 
siege, and in earthquake, and * the war which 
filled her valleys'; he has depicted her draughts 
of famine, tides of fruitfulness, modes of wor- 
ship, seasons of panic, and Strongholds of 
iniquity. ■,..,'« .-i, j ■ * 

As the captain of" a vessel looks acrpss the 

boisterous tossing of a wild tempest, to trace 

in the far sky some star of promise of a fairer 

morrow, so Isaiah the Prophet, peering through 

the dense darkness and antagonistic elements 

df intervening centuries, traces in the far. sky 

of , Bethlehem's hills, whose galaxies . of light 

declaring peace on the morrow, ' while seraphs'. 

■ song of glory to the highest and goodwill to 

the lowest link shepherds to angels, men to God, 

\ a manger to a throne, while all ,heaven crowds 

into a stable to crown a. Babe on straw. Tear- 

* blinded by 'the vision, with- up-thrown hands, 

the bold prophet, in^ a voice echoing through 



■• > Christ r Wbnae£fiil fii; Face 1^ 

I HAVE seen .many beautiful pictures of 
Christ — some from which I felt I could 
never draw my eyes. I have seen Dore'i 
"Vale of tears," snowing Him descending 
through the gloom of a heavy sky, with a face 
of ineffable compassion, calling all" the sad, all 
the weary^ all the burdened to come unto Him 
for rest. 

I have seen Tissot's inimitable painting of 

that look embracing surprise, compassion, and 

grief given the erring Peter, causing those 

quick, penitent tears— a look saying, even our 

. mistakes, "His free grace will cover." 

;... I have seen Hoffman's unsurpassed skill in 

that exquisite •intermingling' of dignity 'and 

humility, ; . authority and '] gentleness, portrayed 

in the expression turned- towards the rich young 

-Isa. ruler; and gazing upbn the picture, I could 

almost catchy audibly)., the surprised murmur- 

ings of the surrounding crowd when Christ 

said, "Follow Me/* " : 

I have : seen Raphael's sublime production of 

• the thorn-pressed trow.' So realistic and 'am-'. 

■". ifiprtal Is the '. artists conception that, .as you 

,' look, the . nee^ileTspikes. sink deeper, and the . 
. up-turned eyes speak, " I was wounded for thy 
/ transgressions, I ' was bruised for thine in- 
iquities// •_, '* 
, • I have fsec|i JDeJaroche's beautiful study of 
the little -children lifting tfieir baby faces to a 
. countenance . dispjayitig such inflinte tenderness 
. ' that wev.un<^ejst^ 

hesitated -not,- nor did, their merry lips quiver 
when; asked! to leave their mothery .arms to 
nestle upon the Stranger's breast. 

But, on, when air talent, either by sculptor's • 
chisel, or painter's brush, has displayed its best.* 
and exhausted its genius, all fail to show that 
Face. s 

How could they, when the pen of Divine 
inspiration has withheld any- description. We 
, cannot help but ^speak of toe/ different points 
v of , beauty in those we passionately love. We 
want "everybody to know of them, and see them, 
and so I turn over the pages of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, s an4 even His beloved disciple John, but 
there is np word or line upon which we can 
form»any idea of the countenance of Jesus, and 
I can only think that it is because the face was 
wonderful!- '',. ■ ' 

We know that, the ablest artist is character, 

for. the countenance is the mirror to the soul. 

. Virtue and grace lay. their gentle lines in curve * 

' of lip, and throw their 1 shades in serenity _', of 

• brow, and give to the eye a measureless depth. 

And when we remember , that in the Christ- 

' man were all the attributes of a worlds Sav^ 

iotir, that in Hi? face, would he depicted the 

blamelessness , of a- soul without stain — the 

limitless breadth of a heart capacitated to carry 

a world's distresses — the unselfishness of a spirit , 

which subjected the body to spite and murder 

-—the Omnipotence of the Godhead, ruling i |the 

waves, -and raising the dead, giving miraculous 

power to features which would also depict the 

infinite tenderness — revealed in weeping with 

the orphan girl at/ her brother's grave. " 

We know no photograph, no picture, no en r 
graving can. tell the beauty— such' Divine ex- 
quisiteness defies all mortal conception. We 
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niust" wait " till we behold, in "the radiance of 
eternal glory,, the surpassing beauty,' of- that 
FqcZ-l-l' ■.-'.:./ :.s/.;. \ >.;"<: //"/.J" v ' "■■ ".' "~' : ' Jr \ ■■ " v . ; kv;,„ r 
; : : ■ ■ Alittle, giri,; of s&ae eight years, tossed upon 
a fevered pillow. ""She was : the darling of • the. 
home^but now her" feet Were 
in the chill of the river. 
There were only a few more 
, minutes. Throwing out the 
emaciated arms toward the 
bowed form of her weeping 
father, she cried, " Oh, papa, 
turn around -?o-I can see your face," and with 
eyes fixed upon the tear-bathed countenance, and 
hands linking tighter and tighter round the 
neck, she slipped over the tide. 




Oh, when He turns His face upon us, not 
smitten, but crowned; not bathed in Gethsem- 
ane's tears, but royal radiance; not from a 
manger^ but from a throne topping all thrones 
—the city -.ablaze with its glory, the redeemed 
singing Its praise,' the children bathing in its 
light, we shall have to fall in with Isaiah's 
song, while the "harpers harp upon their 
harps," and the bells ring over the eternal hills, 
"Wonderful! Wonderful!" 
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Christ "Wonderful in His Sorrows I 

NOT only because they were like unto no 
man's. We have known some people who 
have had more than their share of bereave- 
ment and disaster. The business has failed, 
the bank account has been overdrawn, the 
undertaker has seemed to crowd his visits in 
tended for the whole street into -flieir one cottage, 
and has been five or six times to carry away 
the precious form — and the last time, mother! 
But death followed Jesus from the manger to 
the cross; before out of His babyhood they 
were after Him to kill Him. 

Every storm beat against Him, every wind 
blew upon Him, the day sun smote Him, the 
night chilled Him. He was tired, He was 
hungry, He was thirsty, He was poor. To 
what can we compare His sorrow? There is- 
no comparison. The worst, the cruelest, the 
lowest of the populace got "together, and each 
man heaped on Him his full share of torture. 
They made a whole wreath of thorns, and 
pressed it into His brow, that had only thought 
for others, the sharp needle-points pressing 
until the blood spurts out They got a big 
beam of wood, and another beam, putting one 
across the other, and then took the hands which 
had only blessed and wiped tears, and drove 
nails through them. They said, "He shall' not 
get away/' and hammered the sensitive feet with 
great spikes to the beam. No one to come and 
help Him! No one to rescue Him! No army 
to protect! No friend to pity! Then, with 
anathemas, insult, and spite, they pelted Him 
until His heart broke. 

Oh, immeasurable sorrow, immeasurable tor- 
ture, immeasurable sacrifice ! When I think 
of the story this Christmas time, or even sing 
of its theme, whether it be the pallet of straw 
beginning, or the rugged cross ending, rivers 
of emotion stir in my heart, and I want to call 
upon all the hosts of earth, and all the hosts 
of heaven, to help me cry, " Wonderful ! Won- 
derful!" 

How can we ever hesitate to bring 
Him our griefs, when He was acquaint- 
ed, with all grief, every phase of trial 
throwing its gloom around Him ? Was 
not the mission of all His sufferings that 
He might fully understand all ours^— the small- 
est and the greatest ? We often feel' we would 
like to speak of our cares to some friend. Per- 
haps a relation, perhaps a sister, but we are 
afraid. We cannot relate the affair in all its 
lights and shades; the circumstances are sing- 
ula* and they might not understand, and so. ' 
we do not do it. We lock up the matter in a 
deeper place, and carry it along with us. 

.but you need not be afraid of Jesus. He 
will- understand. Come and tell Him where 
the "burden presses, and how th,e tearj^ih come. 
Don't drive them back to scalct She'' h,eart ; He' 
will -wipe them.' TeUHim what" a Mistake you 
haVem'ade,an r dhowmUchyouregretit"If you feed 
you do not ldve v Jiim and trust' Xliha as once 
you did,- and? as' yotf ought to, aifS? that you 
have, wronged Him, in ten thousand' wa^s, tell 
Him — you need not fear. : 

' You .will find Where, others" would condemn 
you; He. will forgive, you. Where' Others would 
misjudge you/. He . will ,understahd;. Where 
others would turn « away from you for ever in 
angej-, He* will gather you in everlasting mercy, 
. lor- TLi- is,, wonderf til. " ' " ' ' - 



A'^ferisi Wonderful in Lo^e ! 

I Si ttiere^aUoth'er "word which can "thrill the 
; heaW'o?4lae ; universe- as c&n " Love "—life's 
N;^st^w3^iiig"Sehtimenit, and last lingering 
emotion.? Vilor strength of purpose, for depth 
of meaning^ it rivals every other word in the 
English vocaBular^: ".',.*"; 

• Theme Of /poet-^Topic of ©ratbr^Attraction 
of astist^Sohg ofifangels—^Sitar^of v^fcethlehem 
— Hb v pe-of the sinner — Charaet£r r of God — First 

' on* ear&-:and A1J in heaven! ;,rfj- \ - " .;.■■/ 

Can- 'anyone -measure it, fitpgrii'/its depths, 
scale its heights, 'estimate itlf* circumference — 
the love of . God? ■>, ■!*'*■' ,'' 

' •-- Can I compare iV-to the oceans? Np! s God 
can gather these in* the hollow of HisjhaniL , " 
' Can I compare it to, the arc of heaven ? No ! 
As a scroll 'the heavens will roll away, , and 
God's love will never pass away. 



Can I measure it with the space which en- 
velops worlds ? No ! Because worlds will 
burn, and Divine love can never burn. Its 
power is omnipotent— its breadth infinite— its 
life eternal. 

" O Love, Thou bottomless abyss, 
My sins are swallowed up in Thee." 

It is love imntiortalf You cannot kill it. 
Domitian thought he could put aft end to 
the love of Jesus, and he $Lew. 40,060 Christians 
Diocletian slew 844,000. , The armies , of per- 
secution have trampled their bl&ody feet through 
all ages ; scaffolds have been erected, manacles 
have bound, fires have burned, thuinb-sciews 
have tortured, and Bibles have been heaped in 
the public market-places for the mob to tread 
upon, but all the executioners earth and hell 
could muster could not stamp out the love of 
Christ. . ' . * ; , 

So when this love takes possession of your 
soul, devils will rage against you, the wo^d will. 
oppose you, your companions will prophecy a 
brief return to the old life, temptations .subtle 
and fierce will beset your track* but ^ the armies 
of the Kingdom of God's love wilt ^see. you 
through. '• He will marshall the angels to " kgep 
charge over thee/' for I see they '" ericamp 
round about them that fear Him, and,' deliver , 
them." Thousands of tons of shells and 
cartridges,^ an expense of millions and, mil- 
lions of dollars, were sent, and are being: sent, 
'to South Africa during the late war, to provide 
sufficient ammunition; but it cost all Heaven 
had to send to Calvary ammunition in '" grace 
sufficient" for the myriads of souls depending 
upon Golgotha's battle coming through. You 
cannot exhaust the supplies. As the enemy 
heaps on the shot,. grace builds up the fortresses, 
defying every fiery dart, and when others ex- 
pect the decline, and, say spiritual death has 
set in, and look to see you fall in the long march, 
you go on, because, " the Lord preserveth 
all them that love Him." 

Why should we fear? How can we fear o 
lay our strife- worn hand in the torn palm of 
the -Heavenly Bridegroom? His love is so 
tender, so strong ; it wilLnot change— it cannot 
.fail. . All the a ges declare it- is immortal. See 
the early defenders of the faith. -Here comes 
grand old Joshuas "who, had such a hard time 
with the Children of, Israel. Here is Paul, who 
was hooted and hounded from beginning to end. 
Martin Luther, the world's reformer; John 
Knox, ,the light of Scotch midnight ; William 
/ ^Vyclife,' the fire-brand of the pulpit; John 
Wesley> whose, children, are in every land ; 
/ William Penh, the intercessor of the captive; 
. John . Huss, the martyr-hero of Bohemia4-they 
were buffettedj reviled, and stoned. The , world 
always has wanted to get rid of good men: ,It 
. did its best to get rid of these, or force them 
to^ drop their theme, qr change thejr course, 
but they strike the brow of the hfllJ Life 's 
sped, the sun is down, the journey's over. , It 
. has been' a long, hard . fight— one -fierce siege ; 
from beginning . to end ; shells bf persecution 
have burst upon them; batteries of spite and 
envy have stormed them; the enemy, by trick/ 
and slander, has tried to run away with their 
guns of gooa character (and when a man has 
the big gun of unsullied character ever firing 
away for him, he has a very great deal), but 
the old veterans reach the summit, dusty, -worn, 
and scarred. Let us crowd around aM learn 
from the shout of their eternal home^eorning, 
what made the' victory theirs. /Paul, having the t 
best voice,, leads off: "For I am persuaded that x 
neither death r nOr life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature shall be' able to separate us from 
- the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 

Lord." ■•':'", 

* . $ 

., Christ's Love Was Wonderful in Its 

»»'".; Impartiality; 

THOSE" of us who have lpved sinner? most 
- felt at.timesia repulsiveness when we have 
cbme i in close contact with what was un- 
loveable and unclean, but Christ goes down 
into'* 1 the ^ darkness, and, standing in the gates 
j « -6f -misfortune, <degradatipn, and pollution, calls ^ 
{. all men, untp Him, \The criminal in his crime, ' 
"/{^■unfo^turia'tein-his misery, all have a place 
in His '-love. ' . - r 



What astonishment in the faces of the de- 
praved/ the. beggars, and the diseased, when 
they looked into His face and saw He loved 
.them ! Think of the feelings of that mother's 
heart when she brought her boy, all twisted 
and distracted, to Jesus; From a sight so. re- 
pulsive, sensitive women and strong men turiied 
away, not desiring 'to l|ok upon such distortion 
of limb and contracts of feature; or listen 
to the ravings, of lunacy — one devil can so 
darken a countenance! fand bend a form, and 
unhinge' a 'min& that -.all comeliness is lost — 
what a horrible spectacle seven devils must 
have made of this little lad! Nobody wanted 
to be near him, or touch him, or speak to him, 
he was so ugly, so wretched, he was so bad. 
No one ever smiled upon him, no one ever 
. thought for him but , his mother. Oh, how 
amazed she was when she found Christ loved 
Hi;M— how wonderful she thought it ! Her poor, 
despise^ unwanted little boy. We can all love 
that which is pretty^ but where the impartiality 
of the loye of Jesus is so wonderful, is in the 
fact that it is iust as tenderly given to that 
< which is. ugly and unloveable. The red tides of 
His blooji gushed just-a's freely fof His enemies 
as- for "His .friends— for those who cursed Him 
as for those who blessed Him; those who re- 
jected Him ancL scourged His back with wires, 
and spl;;t . Kis f feet i with nails, as for 
those; .^ho-,/ made a;i carpet of their best 
coats- .for,- Him" to* walk upon. Wonderful 
love, impartial. — washing for the leper 
his ofi-ensiye disease, giving the rich man 
back his child j filling fishermen's empty nets 
in the; rugged boat, and the house-keeper's 
empty decanters at the grand: wedding,' kissing 
immortal beauty upon the face of the children, 
wiping away the tears^ from the cheek of the 
widow, working a miracle to feed a multitude, 
and opening gates of light in the blind eyes Of 
one. "' * " " ■■■■"'';■■ ^ ■ 

You have heard of the cripple girl, who ran 
away from home. Her sister, two years older, 
was very beautiful and vain, and made the 
cripple feel she was in ^e way of her happiness 
and the brightness of./%e home, and so one 
November nig^t ^theihftle lass , watched her 
chance, and slipped a\^ijr on her crutches, un- 
noticed. She, was sootrlwithout the limits of 
the city, and pn. the long country road. Oh, 
with what agon^ and^ tears that mother sought 
for her lost child.^ fppoMng for her guide the 
impress the crutches maqe in the muddy street. 
' The wind blew4i?d && rain fell, and me, hus- 
band pleaded tpijft the ^^Lrch« should be left co 
him. But no, persuasion* could turn that mo- 
ther's feet honieward,un;ti| she had found, her lit • 
tie girl crouched' in! the'^dark corner of a far-off 
stable. The mother; [ Basing her own back to 
•the chill and ,wet .of the] night, threw her dwr. 
• cloak about the ,shoulder| of the little girl, and 
led her home. . ;\ ,V r -i 

Maybe somebp4y ■.w$o reads this has been 
wandering a lon|^» time 'fjrom home. You have 
never had much /tMent^and never had much 
beauty; f riends-'ha^e-, been few, and money less;/ 
and maybe a^/thro^H 'fife loved least of all. 
You do- not gb* ifi e%'rc|, you feel in the way 
there. You_ have >|ert*Ae. winds which beat , 
against the soul^aijtf -pe, rains that fall from 
the eyes, for the slnsJ^nH the wrongs, and the 
doubts have been many^Jbut Christ came down 
to a far stable to find y6u. With what agony 
and tears He has sought you, * following the 
track of your* feet every ustep of the way! You 
are just as precious to Him as anybody else. 
He is looking for you, He w,ants you, He calls 
you. There, I , see you turn tremblingly to- 
wards Him ; He takes your hand in. His to 
lead you home, and- throws His garment; 
white of the fleece of the Lamb, around your • 
storm-beaten ! soul, and although " your ■ ,sihs 
be as scarlet they shall be as wool." 
' There is ari 'old colored lady in Bermuda, 102 
years of age; the Lord has renewed her, youth 
so that she can* still read without spectacles, 
and do her wprk: about the house. She said, 
" I remember when -they tore my husband from 
■ my side, and tied ■his'handsandl, feet, then bound 
him to 'tl^at tree over there and whipped him 
until, from exhaustion and loss of bloody he 
died." Then they put my little girl upon the 
block and sold' her for so much, as you would 
a horse; or battle"; she', was such a pretty 
little thing, and I thought my reason would 
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leave me, through the ringing of her cries in 
my ears. It was a dreadful morning, the 
morning she was sold, the excitement of the 
sale and the batting of the auctioneer's ham- 
mer could not drown the screams of children 
for their parents, and wives for their husbands. 
But there came a day when the stripes of the 
Union Jack went up oyer these islands, saying, 
'All the slaves may go free.' " I look up to a hill- 
top, north of Jerusalem, and see waving a ban- 
ner of blood-red stripes, with an insignia of 
thorns, carrying the ensign, " All the world 
may go free," and my eyes are fixed and I say, 

"Wonderful!" 

$> 

Christ "Wonderful in Condescension ! 

THE whole plan of redemption was worked 
on the coming-down principle, from the 
beginning to the end. Christ did not 
come to this poor world of ours through palatial 
arch, but through barn door. He did. not, come 
through the splendor of a noonday sun^wing 
angelic held back the curtain of a black iptight 
to let Him pass. He began in a horse's* trough 
in a stable, and ended in a pool of bloody and none 
so poor, but He was poorer — starved :^ > ^ 
in the wilderness, the stone for His - 
pillow, the woman washing His fej^} 
an outcast of society. Oh, wh|L||fc 
coming-down, from the King^^t;:, 
kings, Prince of Light, heaven foFa 
home, angels for attendants, fruit of 
the tree of life, and living fountains 
'neath arches of light for the ban- 
queting hall, "to talk with fishermen, 
associate with publicans and sinners, 
to wait on table at the great free feast, 
or to eat His bread on the rigging 
at the back of Peter's boat — all the 
way along to the end, coming down. 
When a great man dies, all that 
white flower and black drape can do 
to decorate grief and mourning is 
displayed. Victor Hugo's remains 
were retained for eleven days, before 
burial, all France having opportunity 
'to express her appreciation of" the 
life, and grief at the loss, of her 
country's greatest patriot. Who 
could Count the carriages that fol- 
lowed with the mourners, or the 
wreaths which lifted snowy mountains 
around his casket, some df the most 
beautiful of which were purchased by 
the cents of the poor, ft) whom he 
had bequeathed $10,000 to help them 
in their , struggles. But Jesiis, the 
greatest Friend of all mankind, the 
greatest Benefactor, in Whose will 
we find wealth for all poverty, joy 
for all sorrow, cleansing for all sin, 
Was buried by charity on the outskirts 
of the city, which had flung Him 6ut, 
and flung Him down to the grave of 
"a pauper—an emaciated heap of blood 
and bruise. I say all the way' along 
to the end coming do wri. , ; , 

Oh, the depth into which He 
plunged — all tliaf He might lift us 
up! How deep is your sorrow-?' Is • 
it as deep as the graver Did the 
pall of the black messenger fall on the nursery? 
With the first touch, all the music of the ridtCse 



There was a young man who had committed 
murder. One day, to his lawyer, en- 
gaged to plead him innocent, he said, " You 
need not plead my case. I have seen Christ, 
with blood-smeared face, battered head, and a 
riven side, with utterances more wonderful than 
I ever heard, making intercession for me, and 
I have told Him all the wrong I have ever done. 
and am ready to tell the world — I want to tell 
the world, because I want them to know how 
the wonderful love ci Jesus has reached and 
pardoned a deeper sinner than the dying thief.'' 
And when the young man stood upon the scaf- 
fold to satisfy Justice, he left a living testimony 
that Mercy had availed, in the words, " Jesus 
died for me." 

Maybe you have seen, when a pent-up tide 
gets loose, how the waters will rush forth, mak- 
ing rivers in every direction, downward. When 
on Calvary, Christ's heart broke, the rivers of 
His blood gushed. down the back of that hill, 'the 
sides of that hill, the front of that hill, from 
such heights of anguish that it reached the 
deepest depths of earth's sin and woe. It 
rushed through the snake-infested jungles of 
South Afri^, and hruised Satan's head; it 



will sweep through the gates of the New Jeru- 
salem, singing, not because we loved Him, but 
because "He loved us aii4 : gwve Himself for us" 




THE BREAPTEp OF MY LOVE. 



threw up on the black sky of India's heathen- 
dom a, sunrise blood-red ; it traced in the snow s 
stopped — all the miscalled words,, all. the pro- . . of Greenland and Lapland a scarlet track to the 
nouncing of the V's as W's, all the catching- ■ skies; it visited the pestilential morasses of the 
-hold of your dress,' all the queer questionings-^ Sierras, its'on.e drop, eradicating all the poison 
the undertaker carried them in. a little black . of the soul. It ran among aboriginal villages 
box, with white handles, out through . the door, .in New Zealand, , teaching the Maori children 
and ever since, in. the cemetery; /under a mound'; :to love .and lisp His name; it swept across the 
'the size of the- little* box,', with -a few daisies 'prairies of North- West America, bathing dusky 
. on4t, your heart. has laid. No; no!" Jesus, in, ;'.' faces in streams of living light, " washing not 
the condescension. of His love, remembered., how' , their feet alone, but their head, their hands 
babies' 'fingers .wind, round the. 4eepest ( tendrils; +1i * lV ^«i-f " 



of the greatest .hearts, and wentffhpwrt -into .the-:. 

darkness of the grave to lift tnlat/baby up ; s and' 

iwhen you saw the red iever deepen on,»the 

, little- cheek, it was only the, blush of the, rising 

.stin'.of resurrection, the carnation kiss. of <a love. 



their heart 5 

They built a dam,- in the shape of a tomb, 
to. hold .these waters, and put soldiers to £uard 
it, but no case could restrain them, no bars of 
.gtult could turrv. them, no arctic bleakness of 
:" mountain top' could freeze them; in fact, it is 



'that went so wonderfully ..down in ' de/ath 'as to > such a marvelous outflow from such measure- 



' as d$€p as a wasted *Kfe?'' Is it as *d l ee*p -as ,a J/ •" "God; the redeemed of every nation, >nd, with 

. seared past? Is it as deep as 'a warped. tGonr. v , .voice mightier than the uplifted oceans, on the 

science ? Is it as deep, as ablood-stamed^amW?' '* ' brightest ' "morning 'the world ever /saw, • they 



Christ Wonderful in Victory. 

Lj-^T us look now how the battle began. It 
was Friday, between twelve and three. 
The opponents were to meet on the slope* 
of Golgotha. The armies, arrayed were earth 
and hell on the one side, and one solitary Re- 
presentative of the Kingdom of Righteousness 
on the other. It was to be a far mightier con- 
flict than Waterloo* AusterKtz, Balaclava, Se- 
vastopol, Tel-el-Kebir. All the battles of thv. 
earth had not a millionth part of the issues 
at stake involved, in this one battle. What a 
day it wast What an indescribable scene! 
What a hand-to-hand struggle ! The battle- 
ments of heaven 'thronged with the angels look- 
ing over, the dark spirit, of hell crowding up 
to see the Victim fall. 

The plan of action was a masterpiece of hell- 
ish ingenuity. Spies were sent out to trap Him. 
The enemy was to fall upon Him unawares, 
and make a. hole right through His 
line of defence, consisting of two or 
three fishermen. The armed regi- 
ments of Roman soldiery, with flash- 
ing spear "and shining shield, were 
to start the attack. Blow on blow, 
cut on cut, rattle on rattle of shoot- 
ing stone. The very heavens darken 
with the horror of the scene. Sec 
His temple splits— now the face— now 
the side~the oozing blood soon tells on 
Jesus, arid His head drops— the pulse 
flags— now it cannot be felt— this 
plunge of a 'two-edged sword into His 
side will be, the end. Now all is over ! 
Place a regiment of picked soldiery 
to guard the 'fastened tomb, because 
there is a good deal of uneasiness 
about. It looks as though the allied 
armies of eaiith and hell were going" 
to have all their way, but the battle 
is .not over yet. Just as the enemy 
were abolytto declare their triumph- 
the earth cracks, as though vibrating 
'neath the. tramp of unknown armies, 
and the,, sky < is rent as though it 
opened to let 5 the long lines through, 
and tnere«is,'a burst which topples 
over the tbmb-stones of the cemet- 
.eries of all ages, driving back the 
. Satanic powers into the bottomless 
pit, with the sting of* death, while 
Jesus, walking forth Conqueror over 
all, leaves, lighting up the gloom of 
every gra.ve, the Sun of Resurrec- 
tion. '*• , 

Oh> what a victory! You know 
when the heroes and, conquerors re- 
turn from the fields of war, the whole. 
city turns out to welcome them. Can 
we follow Christ through the ascen- 
sion blaze, arid catch a glimpse of the, 
glory that awaited Him? The whole 
- \ city turns out and awaits Him. Every 

angel on the wing, every throne is oc- 
cupied, every harpist plays, "the sea of glass 
mingled with fire "is crowded with spectators 
to see Him paSs in, the white-robed children 
clap their hands with a Jubilance which makes 
the arches ring, and as the gates of pearl swing 
back I hear "the voices:, of many angels round 
about the Throne -.. / and the number of 
" them was ten thousand tithes ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousarid:S; saying with a loud 
voice, * Worthy is the^II&mb that was slain to 
receive* power, and ricries, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honor/and glory, and blessing/' 
It is customary to change the name of any 
.popular General/ which the people think, suits 
his character and ability' best. The hero of 
Waterloo- was called the '"Iron Duke/' Queen 
Victoria the Good, Prince Bismarck the Iron- 
Chancellor, Frederick II: the Great, Dom Fer- 
nando the Constant Prince. So it is with Jesus. 
Some say His name shall 'be Omnipotence, some 
'Creator, some Immensity, some Wisdom and 
Truth, some Light, some Lord, some Justice, 
some Mercy, some Ooct some Father-— but I 
say, ' " His name shall be called Wonderful;" 
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BY RAJPUTRA (LEWIS). 

TO-DAY I shall celebrate my first an- 
niversary in India by writing to 
you, dear Canadian Cry. Th'is let- 
ter, I hope, will be followed by 
others. I shall always gladly con- 
tribute to your pages, for it is a 
debt I owe. * Is not Canada the 
land of my spiritual birth? Con- 
verted in the city of Kingston, fourteen years 
ago, memory carries me back "to those days, and 
the ten glorious, years of officership spent in 
the Dominion of Canada, before being trans- 
ferred to the United States of America. The 
discipline I received, and the untold blessings 
I. !< bbtained can never be erased from my 
memory, - God bless all my Canadian comrades ! . 
It is not unfrequently I bring you up' in my 
mind, and before the Throne. In passing along 
I must not forget to say what a great blessing: 
your War Cry is to me in this far-off land of 
India. I must congratulate the Editorial Staff 
on the magnificent get-up of the War Cry. In 
my judgment it is the best War Cry pub- 
lished. 

MY CALL TO INDIA. 

My call to this dark, heathen land was a 
direct call from God. About fourteen years 
ago I realized God called me for this work, 
before the command came for me to "go for- 
ward- I sent, then, my application to Head- 
quarters, and was accepted. I was then a youth 
of eighteen, and I have since often wondered 
what ' lieut.-CoIonel Margetts (then Major) 
thought of me, as 1 was frequently on the 
carpet. After six months in the ' Training 
Home, I was commissioned as Lieutenant. All 
this time I felt the call for India. I took the 




HINDOO CHILDREN. 



matter, to my Heavenly Father 'in, prayer, asking, 

Him to open the way for me to go, for I, should 

reveal the call to no- human soul again. ! Many 

- , a day I prayed about the sub j ect. After serving 

my Master for ten years in Canada^;! was • 

transferred, at my request, to 'tiie.'U*. S* field. 

I had .been two years in that country wiien-.the 

call came, by way of a letter from Commander 

Booth-Tucker, asking me, if I was willing, to 

go to India. It took riot long for me to decide. 

although very much in love with my work and 

the , American people. ' Ah, yqu may wonder 

why the Lord should keep, me waiting'so.long, 

but all this time He was preparing 'me 1 for the 

future, task. God knows what. .is best for His 

servants. I had many lessons to learn in that 

time, which shall be a help to me in this dark 

. comer of the earth, for the missionary who 

-'comes.' to India must be prepared to undergo, 

many exceptional difficulties and temptations.? 

Loneliness is, one of the great crosses of' India. 

■ Many ,a, time I longed for the comradeship 

' which I. enjoyed in the past., • Then biie is 

sui rounded , by a people of foreign, language, 

: - which, is no ''little barrier to. a. hew comer,., for' 

1 it is; a trying predicament to be in when' your 

r ']' vyyhole soul is on fire for God's (Kingdom. , I . 

was, however, in India not three months . before 



I could read the Marathi language, for which 
I give Jesus praise and glory." At present I 
can talk considerably and pray in Marathi. 

In India we have a diversity of languages, 
something over a hundred, and one coming to 
India is like commencing life over again, for 
the manners and customs of the people are so 
different to Western ideas, especially concern- 
ing clothing, eating, living, etc., etc., are very 
much foreign to ours. In this country we are 
not troubled with expensive furniture or living. 
Let me describe Indian homes. The houses are 
built of mud. Very economical ! Yes, that is 
the way people live. There are no chimneys 
to the houses, the exit for smoke is through the 
door. The other day, while visiting one of 
our corps, I had to pass through the trying 
ordeal of being smoked, which has altered my 
complexion considerably. Beds are very seldom 
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HINDOO WOMEN GRINDING CORN. 

used, as we sleep on the ground, and carry our 
beds while 'traveling. 
. The manners of the East are such as to im- 
press one with the customs of the Bible. Here 
we see the women grinding at the mill, and 
carrying water on their heads, Generally 
speaking, the Indian women are the burden- 
bearers; they labor rin the fields, and assist in 
all manual labor. This may seem rather strange 
to a Western eye, but in the East it is a usual 
custom. Of course, they have no such elaborate 
.'■ houses to keep clean, and other duties to per- 
form which our Western ladies, or Women 
are, called upon to do. It is the practice at 
meal-time for the women to wait upon the 
men, after which they eat by themselves, Most 
of the vessels which they use for cooking pur- 
poses are made of brass, which it is the duty of 
every housewife to clean to perfection,, and the 
majority take a great pride in this. The people 
of -India are most scrupulous about their cook- 
ing vessels, and. their teeth, for they have beau- 
tiful white teeth. Eyery morning, the first 
; thing upon rising, they get a small lo'ttie oft 
Water and some charcoal for cleaning the teetlu* 
, AH the furniture which is in. an Indian home* 
, is chiefly composed of cooking vessels and 
. water pifchers.,. Chairs, 'tables, etc., are con 



A SALVATIONISTS' PARTY GOING TO A VILLAGE 
CAMPAIGN. 

daybreak, to escape the extreme heat, we travel 
by ox and .cart, with a light awning overhead 
to keep off the rays of the sun. At first the 
ride is not very pleasant, but one becomes the 
master of the situation after a few trips. Milk, 
carried in an ox-cart, after a few miles' journeys 
is turned into butter. '-■ 

The- best time to hold a meeting is m.the\ 
early morning, before the people go to their 
work, for in India, the poor people, whom we 
work amongst, have no more food than will 
last them for one day. They depend upon 
what few sticks they^ can gather and, take to 
the bazaar, which they sell for a few pice, or 
work in the fields for a little bread which the 
high caste owners may give them. 

Caste prejudice in India Is one of the great- 
est hindrances to all Christian work and ad- 
vancement ; however, we thank God that this 
barrier is being gradually removed as the Gospel 
takes root in the hearts of the people. I am 
afraid many of my readers will not grasp the 
meaning of the caste difficulty. Let me give 
you some idea, if I can, of the environment in 
which a low caste person is born. He cannot 
rise above his low estate, he is for ever con- 
signed to it.. In Canada, or America, even the 
very poorest and humblest can reach the pin- 
nacle of success and honor ; not so in India. A 
high caste man will not touch a low caste man, 
or' drink water put of the same well; in fact, 
in some native States they will not allp^tlaeir 
shadows to come upon them, so great is the 
caste feeling. This is one of the reasons Which 
caused the Army to have day schools amongst 
the low caste, for the Government does not 
recognize caste, and 'there are many, children 
who will not go to the government school on 
account of the treatment which they receive > 
there from the high caste children. 
• In the Marathi Territory alone, where the 
providence of God has seen fit to place, me 
as Junior Secretary, and School Inspector, we 
have nearly fifty day schools, in which children 
are -taught to read and write, as well as learn- 
about Jesus, the Saviour of man, and I hope 
some day will go forth to help save their counV 



sp'icuous by their absence ; you sit and eat. on ', try. I imagine I can hear some critic enquire. , 
the floor, which, at first, is a little trying to a "Do Indian children learn well?" They are 



',. new beginner. 

The Lord is- helping me in a wonderful man-' 

!ner to adapt-. n^yself to the people, who are 

, surrounded, with ,s o 

much. darkness, to help 

, lead them out into the 

light. One comes* in 

- very close contact with 

. the , people of India 

when one conforms to 

thei£ customs. ,. It is 

the. best way to get to 

, to know the people in 

a very short time, 

;• w hi c h , , ,;" otherwise, 

' would take a lifetime. 

;' The people of -India 

,• are .somewhat -chary of 

VpedpTe who dress after 

European fashion. In 

this- 'way .the. native 

,"4ress the-S: A. has ' 

, adopted is a, great ad~ 

■'..va ; ntage. ; . : ■'•■/' ,\ : ; ■, 

The manner and 

mode i. of traveling in 

,this, country is very 

tnuejv different to what ' 

it is in Canada^ We : 

,are starting on a .trip - 

through one of our 

Divisions. Rising "at' 



very active and quick to learn. God bless the 
Indian children ! , . 

The work in the Marathi country is very 




;' THE BUR^TING-'GHAT, BENARES, INDIA. 
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hard, owing to the poverty of the people, to 
which they have sunk through the successive 
famines of the last four or five years. Many 
of the people had to go ,away to the relief 
works; even at the 'time of my writing many 
are still in great need of help. Should any 
kind reader of this account feel led to help our 
children's work in India, I shall be grateful; 
I am most anxious to get our schools working 
thoroughly. To do this I need the wherewithal. 
The religion of India is very corrupt 
and degraded. .Not unfrequently a traveler on 
some highway comes across some ugly-looking 
stone, painted red ; it is a Hindoo god, for 
they have many gods in India ; it would take 
one's time in keeping track of them all. Many 
of their 'temples are nothing but a mass of 
ruins now. At one time part of their religion 
was to offer human sacrifices; for instance, 
when a great building was to be erected a 
victim was chosen to commemorate the event, 
As far back as history can record,, mothers 
offered their first-born to the Ganges, to be 
shortly afterwards devoured by some crocodile. 
Another horrible practice was widow-burning. 
That sons should burn their mothers alive is 
a thought too ghastly to enter our mind ; yet 
this was dorte 'in the belief that the widow would 
enjoy eternal happiness in the unseen world 
if burned with the dead body of her husband. 

It will hardly be necessary for me to say 
India's climate is most beautiful. At this time 
the rainy season is Well 
high over. In some 
parts the rain has been 
very sparse, but in many 
other parts we had suffi- 
cient, which has been 
the cause of much rejoic- 
ing and thank oiferings 
to. the Giver of all good 
gifts. The nights are 
most beautiful and cool, 
and the moon shines 
very brightly ; in fact, 
I have no difficulty in 
reading my song book 
and Bible by its light. 
I have had some blessed 
meetings under the 
starry and moon-lit sky 
since coming to India. 

The Lord has been 
verv mindful of me since 
I came t0 India ; I have 
enjoyed the best of 
health, while many are 
dying from plague, etc. 
None "'of. these plagues 
have come nigh, my 

* dwelling: N'ever have I 
-felt more need of God, 

than I have since I came 
to India. The prayer 

of my heart is tha^t He should iftake me a true 
apostle to the poor; dark souls of this great 
nation, I know He is able to keep -that which 
' I have committed unto Him, and, should we 
be deprived of the privilege of meeting each 
other on earth again, may we meet up yonder, 
to tell the story., " Saved by grace;" 
And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 

Where tired feet, with sandals loosed, may. 
rest, " * 

When we shall know,, and clearly understand. 

.1 think that we, shall say, Ci God knew' the 

best." ' ' . , ■ ' 

' ;,'.,- ■■ ^ » w ■■ — 

How Do We Show Our Love ? 

What a cleansing- of houses and persons takes 
<place at Christmas time ! , What ,new dresses 
are bought ! What care- is taken, especially by 
all who have to go to parties, or on visits to 
members of their family, » to , put away every- 
thing in their outward appearance/ as well' as 
inner reality, thoroughly agreeable to the senses 
of those v we love! But what carelessness at 
. the same "time .with regard to Him Who loves 
us 'most of .all !'\ What contentment^ in many 
oases, with the knowleclge that' there- is some- 
thing wrong!.,, What ' spending of money arid 

* precious* time knowingly in'a way. 'that ^rihgs ;no 
rvWciir** Y(\ Hirn at ".the. ver-v season- when' we 



The Choice of a Noble Heart. 




' Greater love hath no man than this 3 that a 
man lay down his life for his friends." 

HE excitement and enthusiasm of the 
battlefield have often carried men 
to deeds of noble daring, but per- 
haps the greater nobility exists 
where their stimulus is lacking, and 
where — as in this case — the choice 
between lawful self-preservation and 
supreme self-sacrifice has been oi- 
ered, and the latter deliberately chosen. 

With 630 human souls on board, the troop- 
ship Birkenhead, while sailing along the West 
African coast, crashed into a sunken rock, and 
went to the bottom in an incredibly short time. 
There was absolutely no warning or appearance 
of rany danger-; the night was fine and calm, 
the sea was smooth, the coastline was visible— 
stretching away for miles to north and "south — 
yet, in the early morning, the ship met her 
destruction in this dreadful fashion. ^ 

It is an old story— the gallant conduct of 
those British troops, the entire absence of any 
panic, the crowding of the women and children 
into all too few boats, the steady 'tramp of 
those noble fellows, as they paraded in line 




SANK BACK INTO THE WAVES. 




less 'love* to 7 us 1— .'Commissioner vRaibton./ , 



in answer to the rolling drums that summoned 
them to face 

DEATH IN A GHASTLY FORM. 

They knew that those treacherous waters were 
infested with sharks,, and that, these cruel mon- 
sters of the deep were even now gathering to 
tear them limb from limb ere 1 they sank beneath ' 
the waves, yet an .officer who survived declared 
that " not a murmur or a cry was heard amongst 
them " — they went down to death unflinchingly 
and undaunted by: the. horrors of the scene, 

After /the ship .had. made her final plunge, 
and the waters around were in a swirl of foam 
and' blood, in which pieces, of wreckage, human 
. beings, and horrid sharks were. tossed m dread- 
ful confusion, . there arose close to one of the 
. boats the- head of a ; British soldier. The boat 
was crowded to its : utmost capacity, its oc- 
cupants — with the exception ,of a small crew 
,and the ydung lieutenant in command — being 
• entirely women affd children. Pity the linfor- 
■ tunate soldier as they might, there was abso- 
, lutely no room for one more. 
- * As they peered into the face of the struggling 
man,, suddenly, a'; woman's shriek rang out Ironl 
'.the depths' of Eer anguish — N 

, .' .' k \ChGOD r , MY" HUSBAND; SAVE HIM !" 

' The officer ; ;', looked compassionately ©n 'the 
; 4rowriimg man*,, and- then on his frantic wife, 
^butsfib*ok''hii'head;''the lives of the wholevboat- 



load must not be endangered for one life~ni 
matter how precious that might be. Then, all 
at once his face set in a firm, noble resolve, 
and he" rose up from his place in the stern- 
sheets. 

Who can tell the thoughts that flashed 
through the mind of that young hero of only 
seventeen summers at that moment? Did ne 
remember the loved mother whom he had left 
behind in old England, when he so cheerily 
bade her farewell for his first trip to a foreign 
land, or did he think of the future that was 
bright with the prospect of -service for his 
Queen and country? At any rate, "the choice 
was made, and next moment he leapt into the 
dark waters beneath. 

Seizing hold of the almost exhausted soldier, 
he assisted him into his own place in the boat, 
and, having placed him in safety, let go his 
hold and 

SANK BACK INTO THE WAVES. 

There was a sudden rush; the .ugly fin of a as 
shark was seen as the creature -shot -past;, -the? 
boat, and. the horrified passengers turned their 
heads away. When they looked again only a 
streak of blood in the water marked the spot 
where the noble lad had met a swift and awful 
death. With mingled sorrow and admiration 
the survivors steered slowly away from that 
tragic scene, and eventually reached the land 
in safety. 

Can we wonder that 
the husband for whom 
the officer died, and the 
wife thus saved from a 
cruel and life-long sor- 
row, should reverence 
the name and memory of 
their deliverer ? When 
the story reached the old 
English school where his 
boyhood days were spent, 
a simple brass plate was 
engraved and fixed upon 
the class-room wall. Set-' 
ting forth briefly, the 
record of 

YOUTHFUL SELF-SACR1- 

: fice, ; 7 ';.;..,. 

it stands as a strbng v in- 
spiration to every lad in 
that school to emulate a 
similar Spirit 

There is im this act 

of devotion something 

akin to the spirit ;. which 

•brought the Lord,,, of 

life and glory : .;frdm 

heaven's enjoyments J " to 

. , earth 'S sorrows,- that He 

...might save us out oi 

the latter into the former.- , 

" He saved others ; Himself He cannot save !"' 
was the sneering jibe of the chief priests,', but, 
unconsciously, , they spoke the solemn \ truth. 
Both He could not save, therefore the Son of 
God plunged into the sea of man's sins aud 
miseries, amongst the powers of darkness and 
"monsters " in human form, and died beneath 
the' weight of a worlds sins. >! 

The soldier of Jesus Christ is called upon to 
make a similar choke, and shall there be any 
hesitation in our response, with such a glorious 



Example before us ? 



Christ's religion is like His robe-Without 
a seam. You cannot have one essential part 
without the others. He who rejects one part 
rejects the whole. This is the key to the cause 
of defeat and powerlessness in thousands of 
," Christian " lives; Though they may mot 
realize it, they seek to divide Christ's religion, 
and to pick and choose between the pieces. 
Without, perhaps, understanding it, they seels 
to put asunder what God has eternally joined 
together — forgiveness and repentance; happi- 
ness and holiness, peace and, obedience, power 
and: war, crown and cross. These are bound, 
up "together, so that he who would have the 
first 'must be willing for the second. — ComMis^ 
ST'OfcTER Booth-'Clibborn. " ■ ' 
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BY THE GENERAL. 




CHAPTER I. 

T was late, and I was weary. To 
tell the truth, my heart fairly ached 
again. It had been a day of more 
than usual trial. Many things had 
happened, some of them perplexing, 
and others painful. 

One officer, highly-valued and 
much-loved, had gone to heaven. 
Another, who had sworn eternal fidelity to the 
flag, and whose doings had promised a useful 
career/ had deserted me for easier. and pleas- 
anter fields of labor. Finance had been unus- 
ually troublesome. The salvation meeting had > 
been exceptionally difficult, the sinners more 
than ordinarily hard, the backsliders stupid, and 
the soldiers listless. While, at the moment, 
what seemed the most trying of all, was the 
difficulty of finding a supply of officers equal 
to the growing demands of the war. 

" Men, men, men is our crying need !" had 
been almost the last words of the. Chief, echoed 
by the Foreign Secretary, at a council held to 
consider the world's affairs, a few hours before. 
" Men are wanted, where can we find them ?" 
This cry was still ringing in my ears. 

Beaten out by one thing and another, I threw 
myself on my knees, and struggled hard to roll 
the burden on my Lord, telling Him that He , 
must help me, as all my hope was in Him. 
Then, lying down, exhausted, I was soon over- 
taken with a deep slumber, that made me ob- 
livious to all round- ' " • 

But neither the weariness of my body, nor' 
the heaviness of my heart appear 'to have inter-. 
fered with the activity of my mind, for I scarce- 
ly could have closed my eyes before a remark-, 
able vision passed before me'. A vision so vivid, 
so powerful, and so intimately associated with 
the things that most deeply interest Salvation- 
ists, that I feel I must relate it for the benefit 
6f any to whom it may apply, and that, unless, 
I anj mistaken, will be a remarkable number 
of the readers of the War Cry. ' 



CHAPTER Iir V, 

WITH that remarkable sense of reality some- 
times experienced in dreams, 1 1 ound my- 
. oseif in what appeared to be a magnificent 
mansion of considerable proportions. Its num- 
erous rooms were brilliantly lighted, and crowd- 
ed with elegant furniture. Carpets soft to the 
tread and charming to;' the eye covered the 
floors, stairways, and passages. Costly pictures 
adorned the walls, bookshelves full to overflow- 
ing filled the recesses,, while organs, pianos, 
statuary, and banks of beautiful flowers were 
everywhere. It was indeed a veritable palace 
of delight. 

In one of the largest, most highly decorated, 
and most luxuriously furnished apartments was 
a young man. When I entered he stood with 
his arm resting on the mantelpiece, gazing into 
jtrje.fire now burning low in the grate. , The 
room, unlike other parts of the house, was' only 
, dimly lit. The flickering light of the fire falling 
on him showed him to be tall, and slim, and 
dark, with an intelligent countenance, and, tak- 
en altogether, of prepossessing appearance. At 
the moment, he was japparently in deep thought. 
What was he thinking about? 5 Hi$ mind was 
evidently contemplating some serious - problem. 
"What was it? I confess, tp„ being,' no' Jittle in- 
terested in the scene,*, and even/ now it stand* 
out vividly in my memory. .. 

But seei he walks to and fro, and there is j 



plenty of room 
for this kind of , 
exercise in this 
spacious apart- 
ment. As he 
walks he talks. 
" What a fu- 
ture is mine!" 
he said. " I 
have a loving; 
father and mo- 
ther, 1 have 
c o n genia 
riends, consid- 
erable wealth, 
and, a large 
estate. They tell me that I have genius. I 
know thaj I can marry, I can have family, home, 
and reputation, and a thousand other things. 
How favorably the providence of God has .fixed 
my portion, and given all these things to enjoy. 
'* What then shall I do with the future? Let 
me see." Then, suddenly he paused in .his 
talk, rang the bell, and asked the servant a 
question about some engagement. Resuming 
his walk, he fell back into the track of his med- 
itations. "What shall I do with my life? 

" I will maintain my position, cherish my 
parents, and be kind to my friends. I will be 
generous to good works. Ah I" Then a sudden 
thought seemed to seize him as his eye fell on 
an appeal on behalf of the poor, that lay on the 
table. " I have a Christian hope in addition to * 
all my temporal blessings. What a fortunate 
fellow I am." 

Here I thought I heard a slight movement 
outside the door — someone was evidently enter- 
ing; I fancied it was the servant coming in 
again, and turned my eyes in that direction. 
It was very late, and, in my dreams, I wondered 
who else it could be at that hour of the night. 
But it was not the servant. Who was it? 

The door seemed to open as if of itself, and 
a strange figure, all unannounced, walked across 
the floor, and, without any invitation or cere- 
mony, seated himself on a chair beside the fir .. 
The room was, as I have said* only dimly lit, 
so that I had only a very imperfect view of 
the strange visitor, but, so far as I could gather 
from his appearance, he belonged, to the artisan 
class; anyway, he wore the : garb of a working- 
man. He looked tired and run down, as might 
have been expected in one who had just come 
off some long' journey ings, and who, in con- 
sequence, greatly needed rest. I could see, 
as he sat in the shadow, but little of his coun- 
tenance, but what I did see made me wish to 
see more. .Altogether he impressed me with 
the idea of sadness and weariness, telling bi 
a heavy load of care; and yet there, was about 
him- a quietness of .demeanor that seemed to 
testify to the possession of great inward 
strength and peace. 

What surprised me much with the advent 
of this stranger, was the fact that the owner 
of the mansion, for such I 'judged the youn£ 
man to be, expressed no surprise at his appear- 
ance, perhaps it was concerning ;his visit that " 
he had spoken. to the servant a few minutes 
before. " Anyway, I concluded that he must 
have been expected, and it was soon plain that 
this was the case. A stranger to me,* he was 
no .stranger ! ta.' i this young gentleman, who; a 
little time before, had, with such satisfaction, 
been laying down his plans for the future. 
Perhaps the reason why he did not bid him 
Welcome was that he did not care* to see him. 
However, nothing introductory was said by 
either. The night was very chilly. The stranger 
drew near to the fire. He was evidently cold, ^ 
^and the young man took a chair opposite fern; 
There, for a season, they sat -in silence, while 
I wondered what could be the meaning of it alL 



-CHAPTER III. 

AT last the stranger spoke.- As he did so 
-he. turned his eyes full on the young man. 
and, through the gloom, I^could see they 
were wonderful eyes — not so much in their 
peculiar formation, as in the. capacity they pos- 
sessed for expressing the feelings of the heart. 
, As I. looked 'into them, they seemed to speak 
•volumes • of sorrow. They were * evidently ' the 
*. windows; Jhrpugh which a, sorrowful soul looked 
.eiit upon; a sinning and sorrowing world.- 
., . "But. .if ] his eyes were remarkable,. his Voice 



was more remarkable still. Soft and melodious, 
and yet, oh, so piercing, it seemed to penetrate 
and thrill the whole being- at it fell upon the ear. 
" You will be surprised to see me," he said. 
" I have appealed to you before, but appealed 
in vain. I have sent letters, but they have 
brought no answer; messengers, but there has 
been no response. Now I am come myself." 
At these words an anxious look passed over 
the young man's face, but he made no reply. 

" You are too much occupied to think about 
my affairs," the Stranger went on. " You have 
so much to do with your studies, and your 
pleasures, arid your recreations, and the rest of 
it, that any serious thought about my work Is 
pushed on one side. But my business is urgent 
now, and I want an answer to the request I 
have sent you, and I want it to-night." 

The young man was still silent, but, as the 
Stranger spoke of wanting an answer to some 
request at once, I fancied that I saw him shake 
his head, as if to say, " That cannot be." 

" You know what my business is," quietly 
said the Stranger. " The sins and sorrows of 
the world fill me with anguish, they are a great 
burden on my heart. Night and day I wander 
to and fro, a living witness of all the horrid 
oppressions and cruelties practiced between 
man and man; and all the wrongs, and re- 
bellions, and indignities that are heaped upon 
my Heavenly Father. I must do something 
more effectual than has as yet been accomp- 
lished to change this terrible condition of things. 
I want you to help me. You can do much, but 
there is only a very little time." 

At this, I thought I heard the young man 
say, under his breath, "What can I do?" 

The Stranger went on— " I have just come 
from India. There I have seen 300,000,000 
of men, women, and children, with only an ex- 
ception here and there, still in the darkness of 
heathendom. I have seen the miseries flowing 
out of their castes, and ignorance, and a thou- 
sand other things. I was there during the dark 
days of the ghastly famine. But famine/' he 
said, "with its attendant plagues of hunger, 
and- disease, and death, is the ordinary lot of 
40,000,000 of these poor people. I know it well. 
I am always visiting them. Indeed, I see, I 
know it alL •••■■■' . ■['' , ' 

"But then, there is the spiritual darkness. 
You believe, don't you," turning, his eyes ', on 
the young man, " that these people are superior 
to cattle, that they have souls that ought to 
be saved ? You believe that they ought to know 
their Heavenly Father, the way to His favor, 
and that they ought to have a chance Of getting 
to Heaven? I want 50,000 men and women 
who will go* and tell them all about £hat way. 
Their ears and hearts are open. Shall they 
have the opportunity? What say you? " 

I saw by the twitching of his features that 
the young man's feelings had been gathering 
force as the Stranger proceeded, and "I was not 
surprised to hear him break in, on being thus 
appealed to, "Oh, they must be .helped, and 
they ^hall be helped I. They shall live and not 
die in the darkness. Who will go? 

" There is our governess, she has a tender 
heart, she might go, ' My coachman Is a Sal- 
vationist; send him— he would be willing, I 
think. Then, there' is the housemaid — I 'f anc} T 
she cares about the heathen. Somebody must 
go, and as to the cost, I will subscribe, yes, I 
'will, give liberally." 

I could not help being pleased with the warm , 
feelings displayed by the young man, but the 
Stranger seemed to be disappointed, and a cloud 
passed over his face;" He was evidently ex- 
pecting something more than was implied in 
this little speech. But there was no alteration 
, in his manner, and he went on:—' { 

" You will not be surprised, to hear that T 
have' behead more harrowing .scenes than 'these, 
in this, your own boasted fatherland. All yes- , 
terday I- was wandering in and out of the slums 
of your great cities." 

, ■ As he pronounced the word " slum " I fancied 
that his eyes glanced upwards at -the pictured 
ceilings, and around at the gilded cornices, and 
the crimson hangings, and luxurious furniture 
o± the apartment in which we were sitting. If 
. it were. so, and if He made any comparison in 
His heart,, he did not offer any remark upon it. 
but .'simply proceeded' in his quiet manner: — • 
... "Yes 4i . I have, been up ,and" down the creak 
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ing, rotten, staircases, and in and out of the 
filthy, empty chambers, and seen the nakedness, 
and hunger, and wretchedness that reigns 'there. 

"I have been wandering, too, in and out of 
the haunts of drunkenness, and looked on the 
multitudes that no man can number, of men 
and women, whose bodies, and minds, and souls, 
and lives, and, families, and neighbors, are 
cursed for ever and ever by the darkest curse 
known, the curse of the monster drink. 

" Yesterday I saw a young man, insane with 
the maddening passion, strangle his fair young: 
wife. I saw a mother dash out the brains of 
a child of tender years, while not far away I 
saw a son dye the white hairs of his aged father 
with that father's crimson blood." 

" Horrible, horrible, horrible!" ejaculated the 
young man, 

"Yes," continued 'the Stranger, "I have 
stood for hours and hours in the glittering 
drink palaces, and" watched men and women, 
with alluring smiles and flattering words, for 
the gain of a little gold, deal out the fiery fluid 
which they knew full well would carry destruc- 
tion to their customers." 

Here the workings of the young man's face 
indicated that his heart was very powerfully 
moved, an4 when the Stranger paused he broke 
Oh, something shall be done, the poor 
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slaves shall have a chance. Where are the 
temperance people? We will have legislation. 
I will vote for it. I will go into Parliament. 
I will drink no more; never shall another drop 
of the murdering beverage enter my house, or 
cross my lips." And then, in his agitation, 
he walked several times across the room. 

As he calmed down, the Stranger went, on 
in the same quiet, piercing tones — " All last 
night I was in the streets, and in and out of 
the houses of ill-fame. There I saw thousands 
and thpusands of women, young and old, many 
of whom were once, oh, so innocent and beau- 
tiful, the joy and hope of their mother's heart, 
but who are now, alas! bereft alike of virtue 
and shame. I saw them with their mouths full 
of ribaldry, dead to all womanly feeling, revell- 
ing in the ruin that they spread, as they rushed 
recklessly down the steep incline to rottenness, 
death, and endless woe." 

"I- am always busy with the miseries and 
evil-doing of men.- I am a regular visitor of 
the prisons. Do you ever/ look inside tjjose 
dwellings of despair? " he asked, but without 
waiting for an answer to his question, he quick- 
ly continued. "If you visited those places as 
I do, you would, find hundreds, nay, thousands, 
of men and women, of all ages, shut up like 
wild beasts. Shut up, Lsay, away from love, 
and hope, and heaven, and you might. -almost 
say, from a right and true knowledge of God * 
Himself. If you saw those desolate creatures, 
or could find time to muse, a little on their 
wretched lot, your heart wouldv ache, I think, 
as mine does, to remember what a grim neces- 
sity is laid Upon them to come in* and out of 
those gloomy walls with monotonous regularity, 
until their miserable career .is- ended by the 
criminal's hopeless death. / 

<• ' All day and all night/' '-he continue^ " I 
gaze on the maddened crowds absorbed in the 
frenzied search for gold, and fame, and pleas- 
ure. I mingle amongst them on the exchange, 
in the market, on the race course, in the theatres, 
in public, and 4n private, on land/ and on sea; 

"AH day and all night I see the melancholy 
procession of human souls as it marches on, on. 
on, down the broad road which leads to des- 
truction, reckless of my Father's honor, or . 
their own interest, here or hereafter ; on, on 
they go direct to misery and death.;, . - 

"Yes, I see them -now. • Can you not see 
them?" And raising himself up, and, taking a ■ 
step forward, he gazed with a far-away look 
towards the window. " Can you not see them ? ,' 
he enquired again. "Tramp, tramp, on they 
go to the grave, and to destruction. Qh^ the 
gates of hell are* scarcely wide enough to re 
ceive them." <■ " 

Here the young man again interposed, this 
time in a piercing cry, that made me start again. 
" Oh, awful, awful!" he exclaimed,/' arid yet I - 
know it all — have known it long. Oh, say no 
more, 'I cannot bear it! Oh.' my God,, where, 
are the bishops, and the clergy, and 'the min- 
isters^and the priestsyand the Sanation Army ? 
Where are they? What' are they .all doing,:'. 
Can I do anything? How different, life looks 



to me this hour to what it did an hour ago - 
What can I do? I will pray — I will give — I 
will write — I will talk to my friends — I will, i 
will, I will!" and then he worked his excited 
feelings by again pacing the floor. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THEN there was a long, I might say 
a painful pause. The fire burnt 
lower, the weary traveler's voice was 
silent, when, strange to say, although 
everybody knows that strange things hap- 
pen in dreams, the young man seemed to 
fade away from sight, and, curiously enough, 
I found myself in his place. But what was 
stranger still, I seemed to have been in his place 
all the time. Now I thought that it was i who 
owned the mansion, it was i who sat by the 
fireplace gazing on the Stranger, it was my 
heart that had been pierced and torn by the 
words that had been spoken, and that it was my 
mind that had been occupied with 1 wondering 
thoughts as to what could, be done to deal with 
the harrowing circumstances the Stranger had 
, so. graphically described. 

* * * ' * 

For a time, I have said, all was silent. It- 
was growing late and the visitor made no signs 
of retiring. I wondered why. It would have 
been a relief to have been left alone. I wanted 
time to consider. I felt I must do something: 
—but what? I looked at my watch, and, think- 
ing I saw the Stranger shiver, I stirred up the 
fire, on which the flame blazed out ; falling with 
full glow upon his face, and what a face that 
was! It fairly startled me again, it seemel 
so familiar. Was it my imagination only? No, 
I must have seen that face before. 

He lifted up his hand; again was it my im- 
agination playing with me? But there was 
certainly a wound, and there seemed to be what, 
in. the dim light, looked like blood upon his 
hand. Had he met with an accident ? What 
did it all mean? It was all so strange, and yet 
I. did not ask him to explain; I simply won- 
dered again who my visitor could be. 
* * * * . 

I waited. He spoke again—" Can't you hear 
the wailing of the poor, doomed chilclren ?" 
said he, " doomed not by God, but man. Can't 
you hear their sobs and cries, as their little feet 
tread the thorny road of evil? 

" Can't you hear the clanking chains of the 
slaves, the groans of the wounded and the dying 
on the battlefield, and the moans of the pauj>ers 
in the workhouse prisons ? 

" Can't you heart the curses and blasphemies, 
which, like an infernal chorus, are going up 
to heaven all the time? 

4 ' Can't you hear the despairing cries of men 
and women perishing in. their sins? Cannot 
you hear?" And as he spoke, he raised himself . 
up with an anguish that .evidently filled his 
heart. 

" Can't you hear the sounds of the weeping, 
and wailing, and, gnashing of teeth/ of the 
men and women who' have gone down to. ( hell, 
because no man' cared for their souls? " 
v As he pro^ouhcei the word "hell," a shudder 
went through me; I crie v d Out in bitterness. 
" Something must be done! Someone must go! 
Men and women cannot be left to perish with- 
out a hand being stretched out toihelp them. 
; Who, who, who will go?" 

■ All' at* once the Stranger rose, came over the 
beautiful carpet to the spot on which I stood; 
and fixed his eyes full upon me. Beneath that 
gaze I was moved to my heart's deepest core ; 
I trembled from head to foot. And then he 
spoke. ' He only uttered two words, but they^ 
went to my inmost soul. All through the night. 
again and again, my heart had beaten so wildly 
that at. times it. seemed as though it must , force 
its way through my breast, but those two words 
seemed to make it stand silent and still. What 
were those words'? , 

"Go Yourself. ^ 

• "Go myself? What? "Me go?" I said. 
"How could I go, and whatever use would I 
be if I went? Me go? Impossible!" I inwardly 
gasped, sit was only the whisper of my heart, 
but the Stranger seemed to hear my thoughts. 
for soft and low. he answered back, "AH things 
are possible." ; l i , . 



But I went 6 on thinking as though he had 
not spoken, saying to myself, " What, leave 
my father and mother?" and I thought of all 
their love and grey hairs, and my obligation to 
them. Impossible! . . . . ■ 

Again the Stranger whispered, "All things 
are possible." 

■ What, leave my home, with all its luxuries 
and associations! And rapidly my mind tra- 
veled from room to room, upstairs and down- 
stairs, and then out into the garden, and again 
I said to myself, " Impossible !" and then again, 
as though' he heard my thoughts, the Stranger 
whispered, "All things are possible." 

Then I thought of the breaking up of all my 
plans for the future— plans for acquiring 
wealth, and winning fame, and finding pleasure 
— and again I inwardly exclaimed, " Impos- 
sible! It cannot be!" while once more the 
Stranger in his low, clear, piercing tones, an- 
swered, " All things are possible." 

And then my feelings got the better of me, 
and I said aloud, " It cannot be. No one has 
ever been asked to make such a sacrifice before. 
No one has ever been expected to leave so much 
and go down so low." 

While I spoke another change .came over 
my vision. The luxurious apartment, with its 
gildings, and furnisnings, and, comforts, sud- 
denly assumed the appearance of a stable 
Here were cattle, there were rough servants, 
here were weary, worn peasants preparing to 
pass the night upon the straw, and there was 
a manger, and in the manger was • a lovely 
Babe, oh, so fascinating, so lovely a child. 'So 
fascinating and so lovely was it that it fairly 
captivated me — made me forget the stable, and 
its' tenants, and all else besides, and as I gazed 
upon it, I could not help fancying that I saw 
something in its features with which I was 
familiar. But while I wondered and wondered, 
the scene changed once more, and the stable 
m was gone and the mansion had come back. 
" Once more I was in the drawing-room, and 
again the visitor was sitting in his chair, and 
turning his face towards me, as though won- 
dering what I was going to do, I beheld in, him 
the features of the Heavenly Child. 

Now I saw it all— how blind I must have 
been not to have seen it before. My Lord had 
come Himself to invite me to follow Him. Then 
my heart broke, and, falling at His feet, and 
bathing them with my tears, I cried out : — 

" My Lord and my God, I will love Thee, 
I will worship 'Thee, I will sing for Thee, I 
will pray for Thee, I will talk for Thee, I will 
give Thee my house, my money, my all. But. 
oh, ask me not for such a sacrifice, ask me not 
to go on such a mission. How could I go to the 
heathen, or the slums, or the criminal", 
or the drunkards, or the ignorant, mock- 
ing crowds? It might mean to me not 
only poverty, and sorrow, and suffering, but 
death itself. Oh, I cannot face that, I cannot! 
Ask anything but that." 

And then, suddenly, the gloomy room' was 
flooded with Tight, and the Stranger rose up. 
and, standing forth, the probes fell from His 
shoulders, and the covering from His head, 
and, for the first time, I had a fair view of Him, 
and, oh, what a vision it was! 
' I. felt at first as though paralyzed. His 
countenance was beautiful beyond description, 
His forehead was torn as though with thorns, 
'His hands and feet seemed to be stained with 
blood, His side still showed the murderous gash 
through which the spear reached His heart. , 
For a moment we looked into each other's 
eyes, arid then He opened wide His arms to 
welcome trie) and as He stood there, with those 
blessed amis outstretched, it seemed as though 
I could see Him actually suffering, praying, 
and dying for me on the accursed tree. N 

And then again I fell before Him— this time 

stammering , out, with broken speech, "Lord, 

forgive the selfish withholding of the past; 

there shall be no more wretched excuses. Thou 

' didst ^go to the lowest depths for me. Here I 

" -am, serid : me where Thou wilt. 

Let Me Gk>." 

• '' Then those blessed arms enfolded me, lifted 

'me 'to 5 His" bosom, and pressed me to 

' His -■" heart, 'and, with the rapture of 

that eriibrace,T woke, arid wept to find Him 

■ gone." It was a dream. , 
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EWorld-Wide Army 



HE Salvation Army is yet young, com- 

Tparatively speaking, having passed 
its thirty-fourth birthday, yet old 
enough, however, to have cut its 
wisdom teeth, and to make the best 
of past experiences. 

For a young religious and phil- 
anthropic organization, the Armv 
has grown and developed with a rapidity which 
is nothing short of marvelous. Its veteran 
leader, General Booth, has now under his com- 
mand nearly fourteen thousand officers of all 
ranks, distributed 'through the five continents 
of the globe, and working, with few exceptions, 
among all the leading nationalities. Its soldiers 
and adherents are found in everv walk and 
condition of life. Its institutions for the poor. 
the ex-prisoners, the outcast, for fallen girts, 
and homeless children, .number pver eight hUnr 
dred, accommodating, in round figures, stkteeri 
thousand persons, and are now being recognized 
as the most effective and economical institutions 
of their kind. .'''»' 

The most of the present-day chieftains of 
the Salvation Army, have been raised from its 
converts, and to-day are known as men and 
women of resources and abilities, because they 
have consecrated their life, with all its powers. 
to the one great object of winning the world 
to Christ Then the General and Mrs. \Booth 
raised a most remarkable family of children, 
who, nearly all, to-day, are leaders of import- 
ance in the Army. 

William Booth, who once was the most sland- 
ered of men, is, doubtless, to-day, one Of the 
most beloved men in this world. His unstinted 
giving of his best, and his 'all, to the service of 
God, and the marvelous way in which God has ... 
honored and used him, in the conversion of 
thousands and . thousands of souls, as well as 
in the success of the organization he now com- 
mands, has stamped him indeed as a present- 
day prophet of God. 

,'.,"'■ THE GENERAl/s LIEUTENANTS' X:;%\\:j ■;■■ 

The second in command of the international 
-Army; operations is Mr. Bramwell Booth, the 
Chief of the Staff, and head of the .International 
Headquarters, at London. He is the eldest son 
and trusted Lieutenant of our beloved, and re- 
vered General. His office is a most difficult 
and responsible One, and it is a well-known fact 
that he has filled it with remarkable sucpess, 
relieving the General, thereby, of a multitude 
of detail work, and allowing him to spend: a 
greater deal of time before the public than ; would' 
otherwise be possible. Mrs. Bramwell B09U1 
is superintendent of the Women's .Social Branch 
in Great Britain, a work of great extent and 
importance. '..,-■■ 



«#< 




The Salvation Army field throughout the 
world is 'divided into Territories, each in charge 
of .a commander, who is , directly ^responsible, 
to the General, and International Headquarters. 
The evangelical operations in Great Britain and ' 
4 Ireland are under the command of. Commis- 
sioner Coombs, whose name has a familiar 
sound to Canadians, as he was the first Com- 
missioner in this country. 

With regard to his conversion; and the early 
days of the Army, we cannot do 'better than , 
copy an extract from "Twenty-One Years 
Salvation Army," written by Commissioner 
Railton; in 1389: 

; "'Eleven years ago, when our services; were 
first . commenced in the town of Wellingbo.ro, 
you might have seen amongst. the swearing,, 
drinking young men who came out of; the public- 
houses from time to time, to sneer and shout at 
our open-air/ meetings, ,T!om Qoo'mbs, then only, 
sixteen ye-arsfof age, but a Ihj^pughfy-practiced 
quoit, «kittle, and card-player, and gambler. 



air meeting and became as committed to the 
war on the Lord's side as he had been on the 
other. Some time after this, at a meeting held 
by the Chief, he gave himself uf> altogether to 
God, and was soon after called out into the 
field, where/after some training as a Lieutenant, 
and various other experiences, he went as Cap- 
tain to North Shields, where he encountered 
desperate opposition, but formed, a good corps. 
Two thousand people gathered at the station 
to witness his departure for Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, where ' Happy Tom ■ soon became 
notorious enough." 

Major Coombs was sent in charge of Canada 
in 1884. The Army had, practically, opened in 
'the country in 1882, but he extended the work 
with a velocity that had not been equalled in 
any other country, and, after five years, bade 
good-bye to Canada to *take charge of the 
Australian forces. He remained in that country 
for six years, and was then appointed to the 
command of our forces in Great Britain and 
Ireland. He has been developing the work 
there standing, and is even now about accom- 
plishing a target which he has set for the 
British field, determining to extend every branch 
and, section of the work 'throughout the United 
Kingdom. His field comprises 1,667 corps and 
outposts, commanded by 4,918 officers and 
Cadets. \ r. 

Our work 'in the United States was begun 
somewhat before that in Canada.- ■ Peculiar 
difficulties have been encountered there, but 
in spite of this, >we "have now in that vast 
country 735 corps, and 207- Social institutions. 
' The officers and Cadets, number . 3,025. The 
present commanders of that great field are 
Commander Frederick arid Consul Emma 
Booth-Tucker. The, Commander was born in 
India, of British .parents. His early, recollec- 
tions were scenes, of terror during the Indian 
mutiny. He • was educated , in England, an d 
finally passed the Civil Service examination, 
and held the appointment of, an officer in the 
In<^n"Cryii|Seryice, when he first heard of the 
Salvation Army. From all he could ( learn about 
this strange people, he became convinced' that 
theirs were the very methods which would con- 
vert the heathen of India ^ to '; Christ. He 
communicated with General Booth, and finally 
decided to throw up his splendid, prospects, 
and join his lot with the Salvation Army. He went 
through the ordinary, course, of training as an 
officer, and, was finally commissioned to • open "the 
work in India. He was, opposed from everi* 
source,, but,, strange to' say, mainly' by; the 
European '-element' living, in Indiv.W. his pa- 
tient perseverance and determination 'to con- 
quer overcame "all obstacles, and when he fare- 
welled, from that country he left behind him 1 a 
Wjeltbrganized Army. He married on April 
10th,, i88Bi the, second daughter of the General, 
Miss ;Ernma .^op^h; .who had taken a prominent 
part in SalvafiQn ;/ Army work ever since , child- 
nopd • almost .:';i§iie "began hy gathering the 
children.of -the district to which she belonged, 
for meetings,- and was assisted by her sister 
Eva, our present Commissioner. It was hit 
a mere Bible class, but a regular salvation meet- 
ing. These meetings she carried on until the 
age of sixteen, when illness prevented her from 
continuing. Later on she took up work in 
connection with the Training Homes, Lon- 
don, which she. directed with singular efficiency. 
Her lectures were always forceful arid original. 
,and she was, "indeed, a mother to all the girls, 
' who, . came ninder her , training. After her mar-., 
riage she was in joint command with, her hu's : 
,band, in |ndia, and of the Foreign, Office at 
International Headquarters, which appointment 
they, left in 1896, to ,take comjband of our oper- 
ations throughout the United * States'. . 




the northerly portions of the States of Wash- 
ington, Vermont, and Maine. 

Canada's popular Commissioner, Miss^ Evan- 
geline Booth, is too well-known to require any 
introduction. From her early childhood, she 
seemed to be especially adapted for Army work. 
She held a number of important positions in 
Great Britain, her last one being at the head 
of the International Training Homes. Her 
administration in the Land of the Maple Leaf 
has been marked by many accomplishments. 
Canada now has 458 corps and outposts, and 
941 officers and Cadets, 35 Social institutions, 
and sustains missionary work among the In- 
dians, as well as educational work in New- 
foundland in 19 day schools. As a public 
speaker, Miss Booth ranks among the first; 
the announcement of her name is generally suffi- 
cient to fill the largest hall. In Toronto, the 
magnificent Massey Music Hall, accommodat- 
ing about five thousand people, has, on several 
occasions, proved too small to -hold the crowds" 
that have turned out to hear Miss Booth speak. : 




The Australasian command comprises the 
Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, and 
Java. Commissioner and Mrs. Mclfcie have 
just taken charge of this Territory. Commit 
sioner McKie has been a Salvationist for more* 
than a score of years. Probably his own char^ 
acter'istic style of telling his life-story will be 
found most interesting. He safd, at his farewell 
meeting, in London. 

" Twenty- two years ago you might have seen 
me, a lad with a skin crammed full of love for 
the world. But, by God's arrangement, I met 
with the Salvation Army, on a Sunday night, 
in a Tyneside town, outside a broken-down 
music hall, where thousands, I suppose, had 
sung their souls into hell. 

surig their souls into hell, and twelve 1 
months after this I was saved in one 
of its meetings. A few weeks later, I knelt 
down in my workshop and handed myself over 
to God, and told Him that if I' was to. he an. 
officer, would He let it be within a week? Ex- 
actly at the end of that time, an officer came 
and said the General wanted me. " 

"During this twenty-one years (I give God 
the glory), something like 57,000% men ;and 
women have knelt at the penitent form in my 
various meetings, and if a portion only of those 
get to the skies, t si&lTbe amply ."rewarded." 

His last command; i? was in Germany, which 
country' he has raised up to one of the foremost 
in the ranks of the Salvation Army. , Before 
? his departure, for Australia, he was married 
to Major Miedinger, who was Editor- of the 
German War. Cry, and has been a Salvationist 
ever since the early days ,df the Army in Ger- 
many. .*< . * '.';■■ 

We, might mention here 'that Commandant 
and ' Mrs. Herbert Booth, so well known to 
Canadians, have just relinquished their con> 
,mand of Australia to have a twelve months' 
furlough to recuperate their health. The Com- 
mandant, nevertheless, will not be idle during 
his furlough, but win spend his time in develop- 
ing the Over-Sea Colony situated in West Aus- 
tralia. We published a large reproduction of 
his latest photograph quite recently. May the 
change .of work, for to such the furlough 
amounts practically, be the means, of fully, re- 
storing the Commandant's and Mrs. Booth's 
health arid energy. 
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trembled, from head- to foot, and the same night, 
with two more, sought and found \niercy.> 
" The very next night he went to the open- 



<■ ' .Though the Territory originally only included 
; Canada, it. has eventually, by force of position 
' yan<i, circumstances; embraced portions of other 
colonies and" .countries: For instance, it now. 
, fe$Mes Newfoundland, /the Islands of Ber- 
muda,. AlasW North" Dakota, Montana, and , 













■India has been of peculiar interest to British' 
Salvationists, .although .missionaries for this 
field have been contributed from many countries. 
Canada giving its ;due, share. India is such a 
vast* xo^ntry, with over two hundred arid fifty 
millions- population, and a diversity of lan- 
guages.^ thj# necessitates the division of that 
country -into, 'four Salvation Army Territories, ■ 
each witfe a, Territorial , Commander, 'Who? Kow-' * '' 
ever,- is Responsible to Commissioner' Higgins;. 

. The Gbm'missioner has been fighting beneath 
the blbod-and-fire flag f or*a score of years-. ' H> ' 

, first came, in. cpiitact with the Salvation Arhil " 
by'htjwinfc the. singing, of ,a chords in the Ji - T ' 



tance, H ; e*an all the. way^cjad in a frock 4 coat : ! 
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tall hat, and kid gloves, to hear and see these 
strange people, anxious not to miss the singing, 
which seemed, to him the most beautiful singing, 
he had ever heard. The stately merchant has 
made an excellent Army warrior. The three 
and a-half years of his command of our Indian 
forces have been marked by considerable -ad- 
vance. We have now in that country 1,179 offi- 
cers and Cadets, and 1,444 corps* and outposts. 



France was one of the early fighting grounds 
of the Army, in fact the first foreign field 
opened. The Marechale, Catherine Booth- 
Clibborn, eldest daughter of the General, began 
the work at Paris, and, together with .her hus- 
band, directed the Army in that country for 
: nine years. Switzerland was then attached to 
the French Territory, but since then, various 
developments have made it advisable to separate 
these two countries. France is, therefore, now 
a complete Army Territory in itself, in charge 
of Commissioner Railton. The Commissioner 
is one of the earliest admirers of the Christian 
Mission, as the Salvation Army was called in 
its beginning. He was then studying for the 
Wesleyan ministry. A pamphlet "How to 
Reach the Masses/' convinced him that the 
Christian Mission was the proper organization 
to reach the great crowds of unconverted people. 
He at once made up his mind to join them. 
, was welcomed into the Mission, and formed 
'one of the early members of the Army. The 
General appreciated his zeal and, energy. 'Com- 
missioner Railton is the author of a number 
of the early Salvation Army publications. It 
was he who first proposed the title of the Sal- 
vation Army, and also proposed to drop Super- 
intendent from the title " General Superintend- 
ent/ 5 and so make William Booth General of 
the Salvation Army. He has traveled, since, 
all over the world in the interest of the Salva- 
tion Army; he opened the work in Germany, 
i and has recently been placed in command of our 
^French forces. : , \'[ ', 

SWITZERLAND. T . , '/• ■ ' i <" 

As already mentioned,, the work in Switzer- 
land was begun by the Marechale, who suffered 
imprisonment during the early days of severest 
persecution, rivalling apostolic days. To-day 
iour work is well acknowledged, and, properly ap- 
'predated. Practically, two main languages are 
■spoken in Switzerland — French and Germans- 
* which necessitates two editions of the War Cry. 
•Commissioner and Mrs. Booth-Kellberg are in 
charge. Commissioner Hellberg hails from' 
Sweden, where, by his ability and zeal, he rose 
to important positions in the Army. He held 
the appointment of Under-Foreign- Secretary.. 
at International Headquarters, and, after his' 
marriage to Miss Lucy, the youngest datighter 
J of the General, then Commissioner Ruftani, of 
ilndia, went to India, and upon!hi.s return took 
! joint command of France,, from "which he has 
'/recently farewelled, and, at his 'tequest^ been 
! appointed, With Commissioner Lucy, 1 ^ to the 
\ Joint command of Switzerland. ' 




but the rapid development of our work neces- 
sitated it being made a separate Territory. In 
Norway we have 121 corps, commanded by 
392 officers. Commissioner Ridsdel was one of 
the early Christian Mission evangelists. He 
has had charge, for a term, of our work in 
Sweden and South Africa. Mrs. Ridsdel was 
the first woman- Captain to take charge of a 
Christian Mission, and in those days it was 
considered a doubtful experiment, as it was 
doubted whether a woman could success 
fully conduct evangelistic meetings, but Annie 
Davis, as her name was then, proved herself so 
successful that before long a number of women- 
officers , were commissioned, and women have 
held their own in the Salvation Army ever 
since. 



have in that country 140 officers, and 41 corps. 
,The commander is Lieut.-Colonel Poulson, who 
has seen much service in Scandinavia. . 



Italy 



BELGIUM, -j 
-*^> HOLLAND 




Our work in Italy is of* an exceedingly diffi- 
cult nature. We have made attempts in various 
parts, but have always met with many obstacles : 
nevertheless, we occupy 23 centres in that coun- 
try of sunshine. Brigadier Clibborn, the leader, 
commands 34 officers and Cadets. He is a 
brother of Commissioner Arthur Booth-Clib- 
born. He is heart and soul in his present work, 
and has made many friends among the best 
people of Italy. The Army there is gaining 
in prestige and popularity. 



The General's eldest daughter, known as the 
Marechale, Catherine Booth-Clibborn, and her 
husband, Commissioner Arthur Booth-Clibborn. 
have been singularly able to deal with French 
character, a' problem not . easily solved by a 
foreigner, as far as religious matters are con- 
cerned, anyway. Their long stay in France has 
worked a wonderful change in that country, 
although, numerically, it may not show to the- 
same advantage as the statistics of English- 
speaking lands ; yet, to anyone knowing the 
obstacles to evangelical work existing in Roman 
Catholic countries, the accomplishment will 
seem extraordinary. For five years now the 
Commissioners have been in charge of our work 
in Belgium and Holland. One of the difficulties 
there is the diversity of languages, and the two 
or three distinct nationalities, which have to 
be dealt with,; nevertheless, the Army has stead- 
ily gained footing in these countries. Recently 
the General has appointed the former Chief 
Secretary, 'Colonel Cosandey, as joint Com- 
missioner in the management of both countries. 
While converts may be difficult to gain among 
the Flemish, Dutch, and » French inhabitants, 
yet, once gained, as a rule they prove very 
^constant. 
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South Africa is a country difficult to work 
on account of its distances, and the few facil- 
ities, for travel. The war has, for 'the last two 
years, interfered seriously with our operations 
in many instances. Our corps, of course, which 
were formerly located in the two conquered 
colonies, have been disbanded, although, wher- 
ever it is possible, operations are being carried 
on in an irregular way. Throughout Cape 
Colony and Natal, and among several of the 
native tribes, our meetings are carried on as 
usual. We have .had a, brigade of officers with 
the British columns operating in that country, 
which has proved an excellent measure in num- 
erous ways, by assisting the wounded soldiers, 
providing comforts, writing letters, and holding 
meetings among the troops. Commissioner 
Kilbey, who is in charge of our operations in 
South Africa, is an Englishman, who has been ' 
Chief ' Secretary for Australia, arid has held 
other important appointments at International 
Headquarters./ ' * < 
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I Of the countries which do not speak the Eng^ 
"Jlish " tongue, Sweden is the land " which 
' ?has most eagerly welcomed the Salvation Army. 
!This can .easily Jbe seen by the remarkable de- 
velopment 'it .has made there.* We have 480" 
fcorps and outposts in that country, commanded 
by 928 officers and Cadets. In addition to this 
'54'Sqcial institutions are' conducted in various 
cities: ,' At the recent Territorial change, Com- 
fmissiorler MpAlonan was appointed *o\ 
[take charge of that country, being his first Ter- 
ritorial; command,, Commissioner ' McAlobanYis 1 
'an Irishman. He has spent fourteen years of 
'.his life on, the Trade, National, and -Interna- 
tional headquarters, London, and is, therefore. 
■well versed in Army government, rules, regula- 
tions; and discipline. ., He* has given 'every 
'promise of a capable and/ t successful leader. 



. The beginning of the Arrny operations in 
the country of the Kaiser has . been, exceedingly 
4iffkult, not so much on account of .persecutions 
of the populace,' such afe.we had to encounter in 
France and Switzerland, but on: account of the 
stringent police' regulations and prejudice of , 
some factions of the clergy, f Patience and per- 
severance, however, have won the day. During 
the, recent five years the work has made rapid 
strides, and to-day we have in Germany 'nearly 
one hundred corps, commanded by three : tmn- j 
dred officers. . It is something of special note 
to say r that 'nearly all the- sol.diers on. the Ger- 
man rolls wear f ull , uniform. The ! Social in- 
stitutions have been well' v supported, and- prove. ;. 
, most satisfactory. Commissioner Oliphant. 
who has just taken command,, has been received ' 
with great enthusiasm. Mr s.V Oliphant, who 
speaks German well, having received part of 
her, education in that country, has been: espec- 
ially acceptable to the people. , .-. ■' , - 1 ; ■' 



The work ampng the Latin race ( s of " South 
America has been, in. progress for isome years 
now, but, like in all 'other chiefly-Catholic coun- 
tries, has been very up-hilll We occupy,, 21 

; Cities and towns, and have 48 officers, and three 
Social institutions there, with Headquarters at 
Buenos Ayres, Brigadier Maidment, who . is 
in charge, is of English origin. He went, fin 
a humble position, to Denmark, where he nbse 
to the rank of Major, and after holding an 
appointment at the Foreign Office became Chief 

..Secretary for South Africa, .which , country he 
left to take up his present command. 





, ;Penmark is not a large country, yet we have 

' there 134 corps, commanded by 315 officers 

and Cadets, and a number of Social institutions. 

1. -The. Army is < very popular inJ-ifhat country.; 

; Colonel Richards, an ' Englishman, is in :eom- 

.; mand at present. He. was-: formerly in charge 

!'; ' of ' :the City". Colony, - in ^ connection; with ^ithe-; 

General's Darkest England ' Scheme. One of 

the- features of the cpu^tjr^.^is!;the. : :\.S4Jya^'fl : ! 

, Army Bootblack Brigade. , ■ 



I "V.-The- country of the rising sun, the people of 
;,;■ -Which 1 , 'have been 'called the Yankees of' the 
-Orient, has given, a^promising opening to Christ- 
ianity in general, and to bur work in particular. 
: Although we occupy af present gnly "sixteen 
stations, this must . be viewecl as " a ;' great ac- 
complishment forthe f .few years we have been 
in that , country. ; ' Eesid.es *h;is,, b,ur Social in- 
stitutions have been , 'remarkably successful. 
The Army has been the means of changing the 
whole attitude of Japan towards the unfortunate 
, ^irls, who formerly/ were practically slaves, 
without any chance of redemption. Our Res- 
cue operations' have created an agitation, which 
has gone throughout the Empire, and' resulted 
in better laws regarding these girls. Colonel 
Bullard, who is the present commander, is an 
Englishman, wjio formed one of. 1 the first parity 
;that went to Ihdia to open our work in that 
country- !./';. y-- :'■':■'■ -,'.•. '"':.. -.'.■■_, ■'•.;',■ 
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: /Thej; sister nation of 
command of Commissioner Ridsd'el/ " Ib>' 1 
formerly united with the command of S 



Finland is the only portion ' of | the Char's 
■ ■ domain which the Army has" been, : so- faryl'able 
'. to. invade, althpugh we. have a ^ number of .in- 
. ■•ij-u— i:ji.*.^.^«,. m \^ areVVgreai friends, , and 
.,.,,, v ^.. v-— , ,-^.w_o,-,..,-- Russia:.- Finland also t : has . 
• ■1 4^«';dual population. " There, 'are two languages,. 
-one is' Swedish, the other Finnish proper. We' 




Jamaica. Our work;.; is :' largely among the 
colored population pf that region: t We, have 
ro2 .corps scattfired-ithroughout the isjands, lied, 
on by Brigadier Gale,. who, previous to coming 
to Jamaica, was Secretary'lf or, the .village work. 
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SLOWLY homeward over the prairie 
rode War Eagle. Hunting had been 
good; that day, and the Chief's 
taciturn features were wreathed in 
serene satisfaction. Already, in his 
anticipation, the wig -warn was 
reached, the braves seated round 
the common fire, and the 'thick 
fumes of the pipe of peace ascending. Yet, with 
true Indian passivity, he did not hurry his horse, 
but 'permitted it to take its own pace towards 
the encampment. 

Suddenly there was a jerk at the bridle, and the 
, high-bridged nasal organ of theChief indulged in 
a gigantic sniff. An unexpected sneeze followed, 
startling the quiet steed, and ruffling the dignity 
of its rider. War Eagle frowned upon the tickl- 
ing sensation in his throat and rode on. But 
the suffocating odor increased as the camp was 
approached, and a dense cloud of smoke hid 
the Chiefs wigwam from view. The warrior 
expected to find his home a blown-un ruin, but 
the fantastic ring of gun-powder had escaped 
doing any actual damage to property. With 
sudden suspicion, War Eagle strode _ to his 
powder-barrel— dearest of all possessions to 
the red man's heart. It was empty, and over 
its blackened rim hung a small much-scofched 
figure, engrossed in scraping the remnants of 
his father's magazine -into the matchlock of a 
musket. • 

" Soon, very soon," soliloquised the youthful 
brave, " Young Mountain will have a rifle of 
his,ow% and r then he will have powder-blazes 

every " 

. Bui* here broke in an exclamation to which 
#fe ftave no literal translation, and a sudden 
box on the ears transformed Young Mountain's 
^vision from the pursuit of musketry to the study 
of astronomy! 

If fire was a cherished element with Young 
Mountain, the boy had early reason to feel a 
corresponding aversion to waiter. But a Jew 
moons after the exhaustion of the powder- 
barrel; a lone little figure; in a drifting blanket, 
stood on the shore of the great river, in whose 
turbulent "waters an up-turned canoe floated 
ominously. A sudden squall had capsized War 
Eagle and his family, and from the swift- 
flowing current the child had alone escaped. 

Under his uncle's care, for adoption is an 
understood observance in the social ethics of an 
Indian, Young Mountain reached the coveted 
stature which permitted him to carry his own 
rifle. *' 

Just how many years went by before 
the eventful fishing up the big river, 
there is no record, for the Indian 
chronology is hopelessly erratic, ;and 
the snows which serve the prairie 
tribes as annual epochs, were little 
noticed on the coast, where our hero, 
found his home. Young Mountain 
was a tall arid stalwart likeness of the 
departed War Eagle wheri the great. 
fish expedition paddled north: 

With all his old-time love for pow- 
der and shot, hunting held more charm 
than the placid occupation of net and 
rod, and while his relatives reaped' the' 
rich salmon harvest, Young Mountain 
was' away amid the dense forest; scar- 
ing the world of bird and' beast ' by 
the trusty shots of his favorite repeated. • 
It was on one of these lonely expedi- 
tions that Young Mountain first met 
Bright Eyes. • . l • \ [ \ - : 

The forest trail wound along, the, 
shore, and the young JCJiief- "strode ;. 
along it, with weather-eye well . open .': 
for the approach of unwary game. But 
not a single victim of feather or fur 
'., crossed the path,, and the .Indians face ( 
' • wore an expression of solemn disgust: 
: Suddenly,' through an opening., in the , 
stately pines; the rocky promontory of ' 
a< : , river bay came hi 5'ight, and i the 
demure figure ,;of an;' Indian 
; maiden', lost in' ^contemplation of 



an extended rod. Just as the hunter 
came in view the line tightened, and an 
enormous bite nearly pulled the graceful little 
fisher into the water. What could, Young 
Mountain do but hasten to the landing of that 
fish? What could Bright Eyes do but recom- 
pense the service with a grateful look from the 
dark orbs, so like her name. But there was no 
more hunting done that day, and from that hour 
Young Mountain discovered an absorbing inter- 
est in the angling he had erstwhile despised. 

Clandestine courtship is of rare occurrence 
in Indian life, a*hd Bright Eyes' parents were 
soon acquainted with the aspirant for then 
daughter's hand. There may have been some 
animosity between their own wolf-crest and 
the bear insignia on the totem pole of Young 
Mountain, for his suit was rejected with scorn. 

Young Mountain was already a Chief, and 
his own master, but Bright Eyes was no free 
agent, for. the primary lessons of an Indian 
maiden was to keep silence and. to obey. The girl, 
however, was possessed of an independent spirit, 
and, despite many ominous threats, listened to 
the daring proposal of a mid-night elopement. 

The moon had not yet broken the blackness 
of the western night when two stealthy figures 
stole down to the river's margin, and noiselessly 
floated a canoe. With the strategy of their 
race,, they had covered all signs of their flight. 
and when they had paddled fourteen miles down 
the glass-like stream, the escape looked safe. 
The night was one of calm grandeur, and down 
the moon's path of silver sheen, the two floated 
like dreamers in a midnight reverie, for the Indian 
possesses the true poetic appreciation of silence. 

Suddenly the girl stayed his paddle and mo- 
tioned her companion to listen. Far behind 
them they distinctly heard the faint splash of a 
distant paddle. 

"Alas!" wailed the girl, "we are pursued." 

" Why does Bright Eyes tremble?" exclaimed 
the young brave, his courage rising at sight of 
the girl's timidity. "Young Mountain is strong ; 
no harm shall come to her while in his care." 

" Ah, but Young, Mountain does not know ' 
the cruel rage of the Wolf, when enraged. They 
will tear Bright Eyes away, and slay her brave.*' 

The young chief smiled proudly upon his 
cherished J fire-arrn> saying boastfully : 

"Then Young fountain w|ll riot go to the 
Happy Hunting Grounds alo^e." 

With feverish haste; the paftdles were once 
more dipped in the water, anpt the canoe sped 
down the stream. Young Mountain was a 
champion canoeist, and the strong, brown 
hands of the Indian' maiden were almost as 
agile. But the canoe behind was propelled by. 
eight strong arms, and before day dawned was 
alongside their own. Then all was confusion. 
Ybung Mountain himself was pinioned and 



dared, with revolver at his throat, to show any 
interference, but the capture of Bright Eyes 
was no easy matter. In vain they sought to 
drag her away. She resisted like the young 
athlete that she' was, and kicked the side of the 
canoe, in her struggles, until it became a wreck, 
and the second drowning accident in Young 
Mountain's life nearly effected. But strength 
and numbers told in the end,, and the Wolf 
warriors, with their screaming burden, paddled 
away, leaving Young Mountain disconsolate, 
with a ruined canoe beside him. 

In fiction, our hero would have been incon- 
solable, but "this being a real-life romance, the 
prosaic fact 'is that, some years after, Young 
Mountain took unto himself a wife who, if less 
original than his first love, presented all the 
qualifications of an Indian squaw. 
* * * * 
Many moons circled over Young Mountain's 
head, winding silver paths in the dark forest 
of his hair, and at last a great change came to 
his life. On a trading visit to the white man's 
coast, the blazing coat and booming drum of 
an Army march swept past. Nothing appeals 
to the Indian's heart like color and music, and 
Young Mountain mingled in the throng which 
followed to the little barracks. The red man 
had picked up some smattering of the white 
man's tongue, arid sat spellbound by the truths, 
wonderful and new, which were told him that 
night The Great Spirit, Who had been a 
myth to him all his life long, became a blessed 
and beautiful reality, and the Hunting Grounds, 
in which he had hoped for re-union with parents 
and wife, were transformed into a land of peace 
and light. 

When Young Mountain returned to the fish- 
eries the reddest of jerseys was on his back, and 
his ' life, as well as his testimony, proclaimed 
that beneath it beat the whitest of hearts. But 
the most conclusive evidence of the power of 
the Chief's religion was the revival which start- 
ed amongst his own relatives and friends. 

Seven years later there were mighty meetings 
in a large trading centre, at which ^ the Chief 
held forth with all the native oratory of his 
race. The first at the penitent forrvi" was an 
elderly widow, still bearing the marks of early 
beauty; who, at the close, made her way to the 
made her way to the leader, 

" The great preacher will have forgotten 
Bright Eyes," she said, 

,, Had he? If so, it was well for the meeting 
that the benediction had been . said, for the 
Chief's surprise and delight were all-absofbing. 

The first Army wedding of the Indian corps 
was a great occasion, although the Chief him- 
self was Unable to officiate. ,-,' 




VlTH, FEVERISH -HASTE, THE PADDLES , WERE OJfCE 1£ ORE DIPPED . IN THE WATER, AND THE ,, 

CANOE SPED DOWN . THE STREAM." 
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N all ages, at all times, and among all 
races, there has been evident that 
mysterious clamoring .of 'the soul 
m ^ for the Divine ; the reaching out of 

^BwSfr the spirit to its Creator ; the irre- 
pressible desire of man to depict or 
mould the superior unseen in inferior 
visible, or to give expression to 
spiritual conceptions in material, be it chalk, 
paint, clay, wood, or marble. From the expul- 
sion of our once-perfect ancestors from Eden, 
the human race sank, as it were, by the increas- 
ing momentum of the first disobedience, more 
and more into sin and selfishness, which in- 
creasingly dulled and marred the image of God 
in man until certain nations of to-day seem to 
be separated from the brute by a very faint 
line of demarcation. But even among the most 
uncultivated and stupid of people; there are 
superior men who recognize the workings of 
the Divine mind around them in nature and 
events, and who strive to depict in some man- 
ner by shape, size, color, or expression of rude 
images, the character of deity, to be worshipped 
by the unmindful inferior crowd. That inex- 
plicable desire to know and to understand the 
Unknown Great Spirit of the Universe was, 
therefore, the original impulse and cause of art, 
however crude at first. 

The Greek nation, pagan as it was, was also 
very intellectual, and its painting? and statues 
are still the admiration of the world. A refined, 
cultured people, the Greeks produced many 
great and noble men, artists, lawgivers, and 
teachers, many of whose works are stip'in tiSe in 
modern education. But the Greeks were very 
superstitious ; not having a revelation of God, 
they searched for Him, and saw a deity in every 
force of nature, every season, every class and 
condition. So eager, even, were they in their 
anxiety not to offend any Divinity that they 
dedicated an altar to the Unknown God, Whom, 
afterwards, Paul preached to 'them. 

Greece represented the reign of human intel- . 
feet. Rome superceded as the empire of force, 
degrading finally into "indulgence. Then Christ 
came to institute the Kingdom of Truth and 
Love. 

With the sublime teaching of Christianity, 
new inspiration was imparted to, painters and, 
poets, sculptors and orators. There was the 
great compassion of God in giving His only 
Son to save the world j the nobility of Christ's 
life,, and -His heroic suffering and death; the 
purity and love of Mary, His mother. The 
most remarkable feature of Christianity is the 
prominent place given to womanhood,. No 
wonder, then, that the purest specimen of wo- 
manhood, the virgin chosen by God to be the 
mother of His Son, and the 'ideal of manhood, 
Jesus,, the. incarnation of God, should at once 
become the highest aspiration of the artist. So 
we may understand why, from the \ early ages 
of Christianity to this day, Mary, with her 
Child., Jesus', should, become one of the grandest 
themes of the painter's brush. . ' ' . 

We" have selected some of the most celebrated 
paintings for reproduction on the opposite page. 
Among these,: the oldest belong to the 15th \ 
century,* when Italy was the ; home of art 
Bellini's Madonna (3) is the oldest of the 
group, having been painted in Venice, by one 
of three brothers, all painters of fame. 

Famous also is the Madonna of Leonardo 
Pa Vinci (11), the most accomplished painter 
of his age. He was a man of brilliant genius, 
looked upon as a magician by many, L * - 



famous also as a sculptor, architect, musician, 
botanist, engineer, and a daring explorer. One 
of his best known pictures is his celebrated "Last 
Supper." When he was painting it he left the 
figure of Christ to the last, and when he had 
finished it, he felt that he had not nearly reached 
his ideal, in spite of the fact that his Christ is 
considered very beautiful. 

The laurels among .the painters of Madonnas 
are due, by general consent, to the famous 
Raphael, born in 1483. When scarcely out of 
his teens he had achieved fame as an ecclesias- 
tical painter. His cherubs, of which he painted 
many, are noted for their sweetness. He paint- 
ed many pictures of Mary and the Child Jesus. 
Among the best are the Madonna of the Chair 
(15) and the Sistine Madonna (9). The latter 
is now in the celebrated art gallery of the King 
of Saxony, at Dresden. It occupies a special 
room by itself. The central figures of Christ 
arid. His mother are surrounded by misty clouds, 
which, upon closer look, dissolve themselves 
into a mass of angels' heads. It has been said 
that the face of Mary is of such, simple, but 
grand, beauty that every other face held beside 
it fades into insignificance. Another of 
Raphael's Madonnas (18) was bought, in 1884, 
by the National Gallery, London, from tfye 
Duke of Marlborough, for £70,000 ($350,000). 
Raphael died at the age of thirty-seven, at 
Rome, on Good Friday, beloved by everybody. 
All Rome turned out at his funeral. 

Spain's greatest ecclesiastical painter was 
Murillo (1617-1682). He was the child of 
humble parents, who, noting the boy's eagerness 
to cover every available surface with sketches, 
sent him to a painter as apprentice.. He sup- 
ported, by his sketches, his sister and himself 
at an early age. His talent was readily recognized 
by the court painter at Madrid, Velasquez, who 
; brought him into prominence. Murillo returned 
to his native town, Seville, in preference to go- 
ing to Italy, which opportunity was offered 
him, and painted eleven pictures for the Con- 
vent of San Francisco. These paintings be- 
came so famous that travelers came from far 
and near to see them. 

The famous sketch of Jesus and His mother 
of the 17th century, is that of Dolci (12). It 
is very sweet, and the face of Mary is full of 

. soul, and tenderness. 

The 18th century was not noted for an abund- 
ance of great artists, but the past century has 
produced many very beautiful and charming j 
pictures of a 'sacred nature. Among these? 
rnodern Madonnas is that of Ferruzzi (19). 
It is very remarkable, producing a wave of? 
, admiration wherever it has been exhibited. 
-' A; beautiful picture is a more powerful 
preacher than many people think. It speaks 
through the eye, and. so leaves the most lasting 
impression through the senses. It preaches aj 
whole sermon to the beholder, stirs emotions^ 
'and originates thoughts which can in no otheiK 
way be evoked. A pictures lasts for agesj* 
When a book would be laid aside, a pictur# 

f arrests the glance of the eye. 

Let us, , then, remember that the desire ofn 
God is that our life should be Christlike: His;| 
life reproduced in us, 'or, as' the apostle , said^ - 

-""Sid/TVith Christ in God." A sanctified t life ^ 
is one which, to all those who come in contact 

^with, it,' leavers the distinct impression that it is; i 

- a Xhristliice.life. ., Let us aim, then, as the. 
painters of vail ages have aimed, to produce th| % 
most beautiful likeness of Christ in our every- J 
day life, so that the world may behold, in us! 
Him Who saved us, and we may leave behind 
us the most pfeqous of all legacies, the influ- 
ence of a godly 1 life and the memory of a saint's^ 
triumphant death-bed. j * . . ' 



Tbc Rearguard. 

An Incident and Lesson from aJHer o's Life* 



BY STAFF-CAPT. F. MORRIS. 

A FEW days before Christmas, near the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
Franco-Russian war came to a close. 
Most readers of the War Cry will be well aware 
of the disastrous defeat which attended Napol- 
eon's march into Russia during the year of 
1812. In that bloody war we are "told, by no 
less an authority than St. Cyr, one of Napoleon's 
greatest Generals, no less than three hundred 
thousand of the Grand Army were either slain 
or left upon the field of battle. 

After hardships that pen can scarce depict, 
with tens of "thousands of corpses strewn along 
the line of march from Moscow to Kovno, 
Napoleon gave to his most trusted and favorite 
soldier, Marshal Ney, the command of the 
rearguard.. At so critical a moment, such a 
post was not a position to be envied, and well 
might his predecessor, General Davoust, have 
begged again and again to be relieved of so 
great a responsibility. Ney, however, " the 
hero of a hundred battles," proved himsfelf ; in 
this circumstance the great and courageous sol- 
dier he was known to be. After almost insur- 
mountable difficulties, attended with great loss 
of life, he eventually brought his small army 
out *of Russia, Marshal. Ney being the last 
combatant French soldier to leave the field of 
battle, Uistorv tells u$, arming himself- with 
a musket, assisted only by a corporal's guard, 
he held the bridge-head against the forerunners 
of the Cossack vanguard; he then threw tu$ 
musket into the Niemen and beat a hasty re- 
treat, tramping all night, finally reaching the 
last French outpost early the next morning, 
empty-handed, ragged, and weary. To the • 
challenge of the sentry he replied, 

f ' HERE COMES THE REARGUARD OF THE GRAND 
ARMY/' ' 

Well ^ might Napoleon have made the state- 
ment, " I have got five million francs in my 
coffers, but I would give them all for Ney." 

The lessons are many that can be gleaned 
from the life of this great soldier. Such men 
are needed in the conflict against sin; SCen of 
heart! Men of courage, who, in the time of 
seeming defeat, are brave enough to jump into 
the breach and bring out of it triumphant vic- 
tory I Perhaps his chief characteristic was his 
great courage. Fea^ with him, seemed alto- 
gether an unknown quantity. For the glory of 
France he was, willing to give everything, even 
to the sacrificing of his own life. For the 
glory of God are we willing to so offer our- 
, selves? :* . 

By Marshal. Ney's continued battrings 
against the enemy, a vast fund of experience 
was obtained, making him the resourceful sol- 
dier he so often proved himself, bringing his 
,army out of what was, more than once, the 
very jaws of death, and the border of utter 
rout, to grand and glorious triumphs. So with 
us, the more we throw ourselves into the Lord's 
battles, the more experience we, as a result, 
secure, the better fitted are we to cope with 
hell's battalions, and bring honor to the name 
of our King. 

*'*..■* 

Reader, what have you accomplished for 
Christ? Have you made' the necessary sacrifice? '. ,. 
Napoleon depended much on his great General, 
and loyed him for his true worth.. Cati Christ so 
depend upon you, and can your love for Him 
be measured by the sacrifices you make for 
Him? . - 

Our King shall lead the Army on, 

And we, as warriors brave, 
.Clad in salvation's armor 'strong-. 

Will fight, the world to save. 




w 
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The names of the painter* of the above pictures ni*,v*iA. Sichel (German, modern); 2. Bodenhausen (German 1 , modern) ; 3. Hebert (French, modern); 4. Tttenb&ch (German, moderaX 
&i 5. Sichel (German, modern): 6. Papperitz (German,, modeirn); 7. Defregger (German, modern); 8. Gabriel Max (German, modern); |9. Raphael (Italian, 15th century); la Bellini 
(French); 11. Leonardo da Vinci (Italian, 15th century); 12. Dolci (ItaEan, 17th century) ; 13.. Bougereau ("French, modern); 14. Hebert (French, modern); 16\ Raphael Cttali an, 
ISth century); 16. Boarcret (French); 17. Defregger (German, modern) ; 18. Raphael (Italian; 15th century); 1*9. Ferruzzi (Italian, modern); 20. Edelfeld (German, modern^; 
21. Cotirtois (French, 17th century); 22. Murillo (Spanish, 17th cfentury). , 
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N the minds of those who hail from 
the shores of "Merrie England"-™ 
and who mingle with the crowd "on 
pleasure bent/' especially during the 
Christmas season— will linger the 
memory of those sights of mystic 
brilliance, called '^Transformation 
Scenes." We remember the inten- 
sity of gaze, the exertion of nerve, the stirring 
of emotions, as we looked at the maze of dazz- 
ling lights and kaleidoscopic changes, skilfully 
arranged, and designed for the pleasure of the 
crowd who knew no higher joy. , Alas I that 
the great horde knew only that pleasure— es- 
pecially during this season— which appeals to 
the senses. To attempt to convince even aver- 
age Christians that, as the spiritual is higher 
than .the material, so thereby greater delights 
are to be found in the reailm of noblest center* ' 
plation than in the physical, would be to en- 
counter a ridicule born of the darkest doubt; 
and modern religious scepticism. The fact 
remains^ however, that God has made abundant 
provision for the highest enjoyment of His 
creatures, and in all His handiwork has He 
demonstrated His interest in the race by that 
provision, arid the joys thus possible to all men; 
will gladden the life of everyone who enters 
into- the secret places of the Most High." 



I 







TSE FIRST TRANSFORMATION SCENE. 

T wjts a, great day in heaven. The angels- 
had been notified of the purpose of the Di- 
vine mind, and the hosts were marshaled in 
review order to witness a -wonderful spectacle 
—a great transformation scene. From the 
thrcjrie the voice of Omnipotence speaks : "Let 

there be light!" Im- 
mediately shafts of 
brilliance penetrate th.e 
gloom, and cleaving 
their way, at terrific 
velocity, struck a 
huge iinass, and re- 
vealed to the wonder- 
ing hosts a new, world 
— " and, there was 
light."' God had pro- 
jected, with His own hand, a Diyine arc 
light, and hung it amid, the systems of the uni- 
verse. Since that moment it "has been doing 
faithful service, providing, in a general way, 
light and heat for the race. When the angelic 
3 hosts had recovered from their astonishment, 
they burst forth, voluntarily, into a magnificent 
chorus that made heaven ring, and the theme 
of that chorus was " Light/' — and the grandest 
songs of -earth on heaven have for their theme 
"God is light." ! ; 

; , ANOTHER TRANSFORMATION SCENE.. 

rj WONDERFUL night. Quite a lorig^nK./ 
5*. has, elapsed since the last transformation 
scene wa$ put on the stage of the universe/ The 
Divine mind had again asserted itself in the 
interest of the race, arid had, given to the moral 
world a light " that should lighten every man 
that coraeth into the 
world." 1 That fact 
was announced by 
' thp wondrous light' 
that startled; the 
' shepherds on the 
plains of Bethlehem. 
% ■* A great illumination — » rjgi? 
j** symbolizing the great- ^ 
'« er one alluded to- 
t-transformed- those * sombre 






wrapped in the, pall of midnight darkness, into 
a brilliancy with which even the noontide glow 
of an oriental day would suffer by the 
comparison. This was an indication that the 
effect of the "gift of His only Son" to the 
moral world, should be as was that midnight 
illumination to the hills and dales upon which 
the 'shepherds igazed in ecstasy and wonder. 
Does .anyone ask for evidence that such an 
effect has resulted? Listen! Here comes the 
echo of ten thousand testimonies from India's 
jungles, Afric's plains; the islands of the sea, 
and out of every nation and kindred they de- 
clare that 'they have ■'■" overcome by the blood 
of the Lamb*" Arid back of the testimony there 
is that mighty revolution of habit and 
custom, which even the powerful argu- 
ments of poW<jer and shell had failed 
to accomplish. ^ The kaleidoscopic changes 
in this scejie are Still going on, and 
they demonstrate to the interested onlookers 
"up yonder" stich lights every hour that cause 
the bells to ring, and the choir to sing, as new 
and wonderful Gonquests are recorded.^ 

EFFECT OF TRANSFORMATION SCENES. 

T -IGHT is attractive, hence in our important 
*— * social : and public functions we seek to en- 
hance their beauty by making them as brilliant 
as possible. In this men have sought to imitate 
God's way of dealing with. us. ■ Usually He 
has employed light when He has wished to 
specially emphasize some message. • When 
He wanted to 
impress' Moses with 
the. great mission He 
was entrusting to hirr, 
He spoke to him from 
the burning bush, 
Wlieri I He wanted to 
impress Elijah with 
his' work, He spoke to '■ 
him through : the • fir^ .. 
in the :q£ve. Arid on . * 

another; occasion when He wanted to con- 
found the .enemies of truth and of 
Elijah, He put ; on that , great trans forrir- 
ation. ] scene,* .which had for its Stage the top 
of , MioUnt; ' Carmel. The effect of. that scene 
was to; cripple the power of idolatry, and to 
widen the channel of the river of truth, so that 
its ;wateTs— which were nearly absorbed by the 
sands; M. heathendom— -might, how onward, as 
they have done, increasing in volume and force> 
from that hour, until its rippling waves dance 
through the whole creation, carrying cleansing 
and healing on their crest. 

In nearly every town or village throughout 
the Dominion, where the old flag carries its 
message* of salvation, we have seen the effect 
of transformation scenes. What corps but has 
had its saved drunkard, or some remarkable 
conversion? The people had seen, a light in 
the darkness, and- an impression was made upon 
all who saw it. Light impresses the mind. It 
makes revelations. Tt is the forerunner of 
order, either in the community, or; in the m- 
* cBvidtfal. '' ' . / ' ?, , ■-:',,''. 

;NyANTEr>'!-^TRANSFORMATION SCENES. 

the achievements 'of 



.,._,,_ :RFUL;- : : : as... 

. vX/i Christianity have been, how much greater • 
they'jmight have been if those who profess to ;; 
k-gkti' beneath its ' banner had, in their own ex- J:j 
perience, realized the power of this Divine "il- . 
lumination ! How shall a man or woman testify 
of a thing they have not realized? . It must. 
f1 ■•" fi - - manifest' itself in the: individual,, and ; 



it is bound, by its very nature, to reflect itself 
upon whatever it may come in contact. 

Our pulpits and platforms will endeavor, by 
the choicest rhetoric and eloquence, to do justice 
to the ever-glorious 
topic of God's gift to 
man, and the message 
given on- that occasion 
— " goodwill to men," 
etc. — will be exhaus- 
tively dealt with, and. 
necessary and 'proper 
though it is, it seems 

we J need something more than talk. We 
waijt Divine illumination.. We need in ; 
every corps a shaft of light from the throne 
of feod. We need— and badly, too— in church 
and : barracks, a flash of brilliant illumination 
thaf will drive out superstition, and sin, and 
coldness, and, disorder, and thus prepare the . t i- 
way for the incoming— individually arid col- 1 " 
lectively— of ;peace, and love, and earnestness; 
and all the; fruits of the Spirit. 

Oh, that in every corps such a transformation ; 
scene may be effected, and then should w§ re- ' 
joke in the fulfillment of that splendid chorus. |- 
sung at tlfle .Recent councils, "We'll have a re- 
vival again." As God is -true, and possesses , 
as' great power as ne ever did,, it is possible 
for every corps to be visited with a Divine ' 
' illumination, the result of which will mean souls 
saved, and the work of God increasing in our 
midst iri every respect. Oh, for a transforma- 
tion scene! ' 

•_ 1 i ai— i i 

Look Upward 

\ > — ■ ' ' . > ' * '.■'.- ,■ , 

Look up, brave soldiers of Jesus, 

;. The glory . streams down from on high, 

The joy-bells of heaven are ringing, 

The reign of King. Jesus is nigh." 
Let your lives bear Jhe lustre of noonday, 
, Let your. swords be embellished with might. 
For Christmastime brings, on faith's glorious 
wings,; _ '■'• ' -, l , 

New. battles to.conabat for Christ: ;■ ', ' ■• 

The angels are thinking about us, ■ •' 

As they strike on their jewelled harps, , , .•,. 
And the- beautiful' spirit of Jesus- ■ '-> ;'■* ■ 

On our souls its pure' radiance casts ; • , -^ 
Oh, say, shall we not lift Him higher, 

With our hearts .flaming brightly with love, , 
And our garrnents snow-white, bring the dying «. 
to Christ, , ■ , " 

On our' way to the palace above ? 

'■i ' — Julia Peacock. 
j * * »m . 



To the Uttermost 



The great purpose of Christ with His people 
'.is represented all through the'^ew Testament 
■ as being " tojsave His people from their sins,". 
and as "able to save to the uttermost all thein\ 
who came *uritd God ,by Him/' Now, what can , ; 
this mean but being saved to the extent of our 
need? When you came to Christ as a sinner, 
your heed, was two-fold^irst, to be saved from 
guilt attaching to ( past transgressions; ^sec- 
ondly, to he saved ^online' power of present 
sin. When a sinner is really converted, not 
only is he saved frorn the condemnation of past 
guilt, but the bent of his nature is changed. 
His propensity to evil, and" -gratification in that 
: which is evil, is destroyed. Otherwise how can 
he be said to besaved at all? For, of. the two, ; 
present sin, under new light and obligation; 
is more tormenting and ! God-dishonoring tliair 
past guilt; 'so -if the: Saviour fails us here',,- He ' 
fails to' -be a' ' Saviour at all.-^MRs;. Genera t., 
Booth., ' X'^-".". -rjf'.fy^ i ' '' ' ; 

To possess God — to know Him — ^hat is the 
only ' good ,. in life; in any world-,, and all God's 
providences, for the saved .soul tend to a further, 
deeper knowledge of Him. That -is how no 
evil can befall the just; and the fact cannot be 
stated too strongly, that circumstances can neither 
mafke nor mar a Christian's happiness. - It is 
not only that, he' lives • above ' them, ■ but that 
they all contribute their ■ share to further, la is ' 
one object, iri life— the fuller knowledge of his ' 
Saviour. ^You never hear him moaning that 
viife isn't worth living.— Mrs. Lieut. -Colon el 
Bre^tgle.. ,-. : , l ' '■ -,, ' 
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this we have endured opposition, mis- 
representation, and the odium, "peculiar 
people." This is the rock upon winch*. ~ 
in our early history, we built our organ- 
ization, spiritually. All our success is attribut- 
able to this teaching. The light of a holy life 
is the radiance that will spread abroad hope 
and salvation in the world's dark places, and 
nothing can extinguish it. 

Let us, then, consider what are 

THE VISIBLE EVIDENCES OF SUCH A LIFE. 

ist. It is a life of prayer. The question may 
be asked, " What is prayer?" " The act of be- 
seeching earnestly, as in seeking some favor, 
entreaty, or offering reverent- petitions to 
Divinity, or an act of worship especially to God. 
accompanied with thanksgiving, confession, and 
adoration." The poet tells us — 

" Prayer is the soul's sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed.' 3 

But I like the sweet thought in Dr. Stalker's 
"Imago Christi": 

" In tHe prayers of those who pf ay most and 
best, petitions proper, I venture to say, occupy 
only an inconsiderable place. Much of prayer 
expresses the fulness of 'the soul, rather 
than its emptiness. It is the overflow of 
the cup. Prayer, at its best, if one may 
be allowed "the expression, is conversa- 
tion wu;h God, the confidential talk of 
a child who tells everything to his 
father." •-. 

And Alexander McLaren writes : 
"Prayer is not to inform God, or to 
move Him unwillingly to have mercy, 
as if, like some proud prince, He re- 
quired a certain amount, of recognition 
of His greatness as the price of His 
favor, but to fit bur hearts by conscious 
need and true desire ■, and dependence, 
to receive the gift which He is ever 
willing 'to 'give, but we ar s e not always 
ready to receive." » 

The excuse is often made by the 
Christian, '" We have so little time for 
prayer." I know this busy, electric 
age is crowded with work and duty, 
and there seems little opportunity for 
the old-fashioned, qutetmeditation, which 
made the saints of old so strong and" 
confident: But, perhaps, herein is to 
be found our mistake, and the cause of- 
spiritual inertia and failure. We find 
that the busier our Saviour's life was, 
the more' time He gave to prayer, often 
stealing away from the nressing crowd,, 
which thronged His ' wfeps, into ^ the 
mountain-top alone to pray. Even 
when He did not have time for food 
He found time to pray. 

"He prayeth best who lowth best." 

Prayer is necessary ; it is as the oil 
to the lamp, the food to the spiritual 
palate, the electric current which keeps 
open the communication with the tin- , 
seen. "Although a man, Christ was t , ,,,■ 
a sinless man. At every stage of,de- ' " , 
velopment His manhood was perfect. 
He had no sinful past to weaken the force of 
present effort. Yet He needed prayer, arid re- 
sorted to it continually. What a commentary 
on our need! of it !" . « 

It is profitable to pray. All the spiritually 
great of all ages have been men and women of 
persistent prayer. Through prayer God's will 
and character are "revealed v to the suppliant. 
It was; when Ruth, turned aside, to rest in '.the 
heat of the noon 7 day that the Master Boaz gave' 
orders that she was to have a better opportunity 
to glean, and it will be s'o with us, when we 
take time to wait upon the/Lord our efforts will 
be crowned with blessing ; then we .shall come 
from His 'presence clothed with power and uno, 
. tion f or service.- ,If -Christ, Who was God, as 
x well, as. man, felt that He needed prayer,- how . 
much more do , we need heart to, heart,, day by 
day/ hour, by hou'r,; communion , with . Gq4 ! 
He' prayed ^because He was-a man. . Even -in, 
Him — ^humanity at its 'best, feeble,, arid dependr 
ent— was not sufficient for itself; but. daily de- 
jiendern; :upon ,QocJ s .^e bade, His disciples 



" Come, come," He saith, {t O soul, oppressed 

and weary, 
* Come to the shadows of My desert rest; 
Come, walk with Me, far from life's babbling 
discords. 
And peace shall breathe like music in thy 
breast. 

"Art thou bewildered by contesting voices, 
Sick to thy soul of party, noise, and strife? 

Come, leave it all, and seek that solitude 

Where thou shalt learn of Me a purer life." 

2nd. It is a life of faith. The inspired writer 
tells that faith is the substance (or foundation) 
of things hoped for, the evidence (or assurance) 
of things not seen, and proceeds to explain the 
great achievements of the galaxy of heroes and 
martyrs, whose lives have left behind them an , 
immortal record. 

Oh, the difficulties that have been faced, the 
conquests that have been made, through faith! 
The shield of faith is represented by someone 
as "Framed all of diamonds, perfect, pure, 
and clean." 

The importance of faith is recognized by the 
best of all religions, and there is no power, 
light, or wisdom, without it. There is faith in 




\ ' V ,,._ <<y.. FAITH* ' '- ■ ' ' - 

all the world 'about us": it is kept in motion by 
the exercise of faith.' There is faith in, the 
animal kingdom ; the birds build their nests in 
faith, the swallows go to a warmer climate ii? 
the Autumn; and return in the Spring, in faith. 
Also in the material world, the farmer ploughs * 
and'spws;, .but does not know that the sun will \ 
.shine and the rain fall; he does his work in 
faith— ^he* believes iri , tite progress of the sea- 
sons. There is the fairiily faith: the mothei 
trusts the father, i 'the ■ father goes to strange 
lands and the .mother,, does not doubt his re- 
turning. .The : ,rmsbancl trusts his wife, marriage 
is a contract oj: - faith:' We have faith in" the 
food, we eat*; the sick "have faith in the physic- 
ian; tlje citizens .slumber without fear, they 
have j faith iii, the protection of the law. All 
business relations, are carried on in faith, an,d 
the exchange of a bit of paper is the only proof. 
Thi? is not the 'same .kind of faith that we have, , 
but it. is in Harmony with 6,ur faith, for spiritual.,, 
faitji, .and religious' fakir resemble natural faith 
in its character. v j ' - 

'During rjayyisit to. tjie Old, Land last summer, l 
T heard ^h$. ftenejraWgive, several, .yejjy h^tpfiiij ,. 



addresses on this subject. He explained tha f 
faith has five qualities — 

1st. Revelation — knowledge. 
2nd. Perception — seeing. 
3rd. Assent — acknowledgement. 
4th. Trust — reliance on Go<t 
5th. Confession — speaking of God. 

ist. Faith is the Revelation ■ of God. We do 
not understand all about Him, but we must 
know of Him, Who He is, what He is, to be- 
lieve in Him. Faith is above knowledge, but 
it is made intelligent by knowledge. It is some- 
times above reason. The raising of Lazarus 
was above the reason of Mary and Martha, ' 
but the mind sees the importance of fai'th, and 
there is no knowledge of God without it ' 

snd^ Perceiving, seeing, understanding. 
Faith is the telescope through which men see 
God. 

3rd. The Assent of the soul to the truthful- 
ness of 'the statement, believing the statement 
because we believe in the Author of the state- • 
ment, accepting and appreciating all the prom- 
ises of His word because we believe in the 
One Who gave the word. 

4th. Trust. There must be a reliance of 
the soul on the truth of the statement 
to trust. This is the source of the 
Christian's peace ; unbelief always 
means unrest and fear, but the trusting 
soul that, with a child's simplicity, 
places its hand into its Father's strong 
hand, is possessed with " quietness and • 
confidence." 

5th. Confession. "With the heart 
man believeth, . . . with the mouth 
confession is made. (It is as clearly 
our duty to confess with the mouth as 
to believe with 'the heart, and confes- 
sion ministers to believing.) The Lord 
made Paul a minister and a witness, 
and he testified to full salvation. Mat- 
thew Henry, writing on this subject, 
says, "What God has wrought in your , 
souls, as well as for them,' you must 
declare to others." John Wesley, 
speaking of v consecration, says, "One 
great rneans of retaining it is to frankly 
declare what God has given you." 
James Caughejr testifies, " The more 
frequently I spoke of the great blessing, 
confessing it, and urging others tcxpress 
after ? it, the clearer my evideni be- 
came." Bishop Hamlihe teaches that 
" the confession of holiness strengthens 
faith itself." * 

Ah, how, much' spiritual loss and 
'weakness may be attributed to the fail- 
ure to testify how " great things the 
Lord hath done." 

Oh, let us get into the habit of faith. 

• It is, I know, the gift of God, but so 

1 are our eyes, and arms, and tongue, 

but how useless these gifts are if we 

do not exert them. 

This life of faith leads to a life of 
Service. Christian experience brings 
obligation. This is inevitable ; we 
cannot get away from our re— 
sponsibility to., serve God ; we do hot wish, 
to do so, we love to serve. We may not always 
serve according to the plans and ideas of others; 
we must serve according to the light and guid 1 - 
arice of the Holy Spirit. 

When David called updh ' the people ^ to 
give of 'their substance, for the build- 
ing of Jehovah's Temple, he t " rejoiced for 
that they offered "willingly to the Lord." Will- 
ing service will be .a "joyful, spontaneous service* 
glorying in the opportunity and the honor of 
bearing His name;, and the, privilege. of serving 
those about us for the sake of the Lord. 

A consecrated life is not a, gloomy experience, 
oh, no, but a glad,, blessed one/ Is my reader 
living it ? If not, why' not ? . The condition to 
its enjoyment is a full and complete surrender, 
of all you have, ''and are, and hope to be — time, 
talents;" money,' friends, .everything — 'to Jestis ', 
arid'. His service. If^ou have not made this - 
surrender,' do so at once, in the words — 
"Hqr&il give myself to {Thee, , 

, Friends, r and time, .and^earMly storey ' 

Sropl and body Thine to be, < . - - , , , 

" ! ; ..Whplly Thine, Jor evermore"],. t , , . :\ 
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THE BIRTH OF ISRAEL 




S he not rightly named Jacob?" ex- 
claimed Esau, when he heard, from 
his dying father's lips of Jacob's 
deception ; " for he hath supplanted 
>A me these two times; he took away 
yijf my birthright; and, behold, now he 
hath taken away my blessing." 
And so one receives, from the 
account given in Genesis, an unfavorable im- 
pression of Jacob. Esau was a cunning hunter ; 
rough, hairy, strong, and brave; following the 
scent of the denizens of the forest, the favorite 
of his father. Jacob, his 'twin brother, was his 
mother's boy, the weaker but more handsome 
of the two; ioving, but subtle; more inclined 
to look after the herds of domesticated cattle, 
than to follow the rough trail of the wild beast. 
We know of Jacob as one who took advantage 
of his brother's weariness and hunger, to extort, 
for the price of a mess of pottage, the birth- 
right of the first-born. We again hear of the 
double deception practiced upon his blind,, dying 
father, by serving a kid for venison and present- 
ing himself as Esau, claiming the blessing ol 
the first-born brother. Again we find him 
tricking Laban, by using his cunning, to have 
the best and strongest cattle ringstreaked to ■ 
increase his personal wealth. 

NOT ONLY AS A DECEIVER, BUT ALSO AS A- 

COWARD/.. , -IvS 

do we behold Jacob in the Bible. He flees from 
the wrath of his brother; he flees from his 
uncle Laban; he trembles a't the prospective 
meeting with his brother, and sends his pos- 
sessions, his servants, and even his' own family; 
before he ventures^ himself. ' ' * 

And. yet we find that God seemed to favor 
Jacob on every hand. It was foretold to Rachel : 
that her twin-sons would represent two nations 
—"The one people shall be stronger than the 
©ther people ; and 'the, elder shall serve the : 
younger." Esau must have but lightly valued 
his birthright, or he Would not have so cheaply 
disposed of it. Jacob estimated it highly, going 
r to a ileal of trouble of obtain it and the bless- 
ing of dying Isaac, even though he used despkr, 
able means. God again favored Jacob when 
he slept upon the plains, a stone, for a pillow, 
with the famous dream of the ladder whicjh 
reached heaven. And on other occasions it is. , t 
plainly indicated that God was with him, to 
make him the progenitor of His chosen peo- , 
pie. We notice that the Bible st>eaks frequently"' ; 
in severe terms of the best-beloved men of Go<& '■' 
more fully exposing their sins 'arid iEaults; than"' 
eulogizing, their good qualities. In fact,; herein, 
we discern the difference between maii'£ bio- 
graphies and God's word; man is, apt to hide, 
God to expose, faults of favorites.' Yet we may 
find' the key to God's concern fpir Jacob m the 
one beautiful allusion to the love Jacob boie 
Rachel, for whom he served seven years,, "and 
'they seemed to him but a i eW days, fpr the 
love he- had to her." Being deceived' by Labatn, , 
he yet served another t seven years to - win 
Rachel! He had a heart that could love, and 

COULD LOVE PASSIONATELY AND CONSTANTLY. 

The capability to love is the most precious 
possession of "the heart.. Jacob had it, and he 
feared God. 

Jacob was by no means left; unpunished: for 
his' deceptions. For twenty years he carried 
the threat of his brother Esau's wrath in his 
mind. Laban, in turn, deceived him, by giving 
him Leah instead of Rachel, for whom he had ' 
served;, and Jacob feared his uncle to the last 
day; he was with him— every sin brings with it 
its own remorse and fear. 

And now Jacob, the supplanter, is on his re- '• 
turn to his father's country. The fear of Esau 
comes upon him with redoubled force, as he is - 
nearing the place of Esau's abode.. He resolved 



to make some restitution to his brother, dividing 
his possessions, and sending them before him. 
The gift is to plead his acknowledgment of the 
wrong he did to Esau, and at the same time 
to compensate, in a measure, for it. And so 
Jacob plans how to meet his elder brother, what 
to say to him, how to act, how to propitiate, 
while he stays behind on this side of the brook 
Jabbok. 

Alone 'in the darkness of the night, Jacob 
alone with Jacob, learns to know himself. Con- 
science is the best and truest mirror of our- 
selves when we are alone, and in the dark. 
Having raked over his mind for something to 
help him meet his feared brother, he sees the 
limitation and the questionableness of his own 
resources, and he turns to God. All night he 
wrestled, we are told. There were arraigned 
on both sides the forces of heaven and hell, to 
await the outcome of the battle. 

ALONE HE MUST FIGHT IT ; 

as every soul must, one day, when angel and. 
demon wait the decision before either dare 
proffer his aicL It must have been a hard battle. 
The old, subtle nature arose within him, and. 
doubtless, counselled retreat. '"".Never mind the 
many promises of God, Who, only yesterday, 
said,, ' I will surely do thee good '; never mind 
all tie promises of becoming the father of God's 
chosen nation ; remember, to^morro^ you wil 
meet Esau, a who has sworn to kill you, with 
four hundred . men." "But God ought to be 
beloved, and feared, and obeyed, and it was Goi 
Who had called, you to this country and kin- 
dred." It must have been a battle royal, for the 
supplanter does not die easily * in fact, the 
an^el of God had almost departed when the 
patriarch, with a last desperate erf drt, renewed 
his grasp, and cried with all the depth of soul 
he was capable of, : 

" I WILL NOT 3JET THEE GO UNLESS THOU BLESS/ 
'''•"• , ■ ME." , 

This cry was more than a "prayer, it was , a 
desperate resolve. It* was a definite choice, 
which had changed the weakling into a man. t 
Instead of asking of God only help, without any *. 
eff ort himself , he now comes to the point where 
he. acts. . "I^will not let Thee go," was the first 
voluntary and .responsible action of Jacob, 
which compelled God 'to' comply with his re- 
quest. It changed Jacob's nature— therefore, 
he: should have a change of name. -'What is 
i, thy. name?" asked the angel. "What sort of 
)*\ man, jLrt} thou ?" . "Jacob," was » the re'ply. 
"You have been a weakling, a supplanter, a - 
coward,., but now Jacob, has died. (At the 
angel's touch his sinew shrank.) Within this 
flesh and blood a new man is born : Israel, 
who, as a prince, has power with God and with 
■ men."' 

Jacob, the. .fugitive supplanter, had knelt down 
in the darkness, on this side of Jabbok, and 
expired, there; Israel, the Prince, of God, rose 
with the s^un of a new day, and crossed over the 
. brook, to enter into the promised land of God, 
; . in ,' spite of the obstacle that lay between the 
Divine purpose, and its fulfilment. 

' J ART THOU^ONE OF THESE? 

We meet with Jacobs daily. They are gifted, 
able/ people often; people who can love and 
believe, bti't; who cannot face disappointments 
and difficulties.. They are people' who are subtle 
and doubled aced, when " policy " requires it ; 
who go a.' long way out of their road, to avoid 
'ah .obstacle, and will forego a 'principle to gain 
*a temporary advantage ; j who are weak and 
, short-sigh'ted,; the ^terror^.or inconvenience of' 
to-day weighs more* with them than the advant- 
age :wh^V victory over these will bring to-morr 
.'row. To become Israels, these people must 
tcome' to 'a point of fell; consecration. They 
tt},usi Realize that God ! has a mission for them, 



and that mission can only be filled by complete 
and fearless obedience. God does no't want a 
compulsory service, nor a reluctant one ; but 
delights in the man who at once steps out say- 
ing, "Lord, here am I, command what I shall 
do," and who, upon encounter with hardships and 
obstacles, cries, "Lord, You are pledged to 
fight this foe for me; strong in my hold upon 
Thee, I'll go forward." 

What is your name, reader? Is it weakling, 
shirker, compromiser, lukewarm professor ? 
What is it? It should be saviour of others. It 
may be if it is not. At this anniversary of the 
birth of {The Christ, you may kneel in all the 
fog and bewilderment with which your vacil- 
lating service has developed you, and, in com- 
plete surrender, firmly taking hold of the gar- 
ments , of Omnipotence, cry out, "I will 
not let Thee go unless Thou bless me." Then 
you shall rise, not only as a Christian, but a 
Christ; a saviour of others. 



CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS, 



OUR Christmas-tree we get from Germany. 
Perhaps the poetic idea of making spruce 
and fir bear fruit out of kind and season 
to brighten the dulness of wintry hours, may 
be taken from a legend of the times of Thor 
and Odin, but it more probably has its origin 
in mediaeval pageantry.' We have taken it from 
Germany, and that but recently, for sixty years 
ago it was a custom unknown in England. 

S.;T; Coleridge, in describing a visit to Ger- 
many; in 1826, gives a graphic account of the 
Christmas-tree custom, as one of which he had 
never before heard, and peculiar to the German 
people. It came to America with the German 
settlers of Pennsylvania, who kept up the cus- 
tom .decades before the descendants of the 
Puritans adopted it. ' 

The custom of, gift-giving comes to us from 
a legend of mediaeval Italy. St. Nicholas, a 
bishop of the church of the fourth century. 
inherited a large fortune, all of which he gave 
away in charity— dpwering portionless maidens 
• and aiding poor children. A legend, which tells 
how the bishop restored to life three children 
that had been murdered, caused him 'to be re- 
garded as the patron saint of the children, and 
it soon became the custom for the elder mem- 
bers, of the family to give little gifts of toys 
or sweetmeats to the little ones on the eve of 
St. Nicholas' Day, which was £)ecember 6th 
In southern Italy ^th'is is still one of the great 
t festivals of 'the year, and far more pre-eminent- 
ly, the children's day there than Christmas It 
.-is easy to % see how this festival, falling so near 

, to that of the nativity, became, in most instances 
to be combined with it. 

-Santa Claus* is only St. Nicholas in Holland 
f?^" , The saint * ho > in Italy— the home of 
.his .birth— was a man of tall and imposing 
presence, became, .in the Deutsch legend, short- 
legged, and stout, and the necessities of 
the climate supplied his garments of fur. 

The German custom of the visit of the Christ 
Kindlein or the Christ-child, is derived from 'a 
wholly, different legend, which describes the 
baviour m the guise of a little child bringing 
gifts tp the little ones on the anniversary of 
His birth as a human infant. This legend 'the • 
poetic Germans allied with their Christmas-tree 
and have always l preferred it to the old, fat 
Santa Claus of Holland, with his Christmas 
stocking and^ his reindeer. 

THE FINEST CHRISTMAS GIFT OF MAN. 

« ™ he fi *S st '^ ° ne ^ n give is al ways himself. 
The gift without the giver is bare" You 
may have not one dollar to spend,,. but you can 
carry sunshine if your face is bright and your 
manner is sympathetic, . and your heart is' gen- 
uinely loving Not in ; purple or nne4wined , 
linen not- m silver or gold, not in any perishable 
earthly/, commodity . inheres the elixir f ■ the 
! Christmas joy; it is finer, subtler, sweeter than 
aught money can buy; it is distilled from a 
heart at leisure^rbm itself^ and over it angels 
have chanted . ' Glory,;*©' God dh the highest ; 
peace on earth, good-will to men:"~M F* ' 
Sangster. ■ ■ ' , . '• ' 
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"And the disciples were -filled with joy and with 
the Holy Ghost."— Acts xiii. 52. 



Y" 



HAT constitutes your joy? From 

Wwhat source does it derive its pleas- 
ure? What is its chief delight? . 
Is it the service of the/cross that 
produces your happiness, oi" , is it 
the pleasure of the world, the^ social 
glass, the pleasure : of gaining or 
making money, the? occupation of 
a political position gained by the confidence of 
men? 

/ 'If your happiness is found in the service of 
humanity, in the giving of the cup of cold 
water (when no better can be given) to the 
p|or and down-trodden, the heart-broken, in 
trie touch of sympathy on the fevered brow, the 
pointing of men and women to ^the Christ of 
compassion and helping them, heavenward on 
the/ journey of life, then you have a joy that 
passes telling. 

GREATER HAPPINESS. 

-, The. presence of 'God in the mos r . miserable 
place that can be found in the world is a greater 
happiness than the absence of God in "the most 
glorious place that, can be. At one time- Luther 
said that "he would rather be in hell, with 
Good's presence, than in heaven without it." 
God is the light and life of heaven, the .exit of 
Pits presence would mean darkness and death, 
consequently heaven would be heaven no more^ 
"fh Thy. presence is fulness of joy, at Thy 4 right 
haid there are pleasures for evermore/' . ' . 

If it is the presence of God that brings the 
joy, then where can this joy be found in -better 
quality and greater quantity than in His .ser- 
vice? Do we find the, founders, of. "■..'' 
C|ifistianity dwelling on their diffi- 
culties, temptations., and hard fight- 
ings by the way? No; 'all these 
things helped to produce £he joy ■ 
which marked the Christian religion from every 
other, and made them, like Paul, " glory in trie 
cross/ 5 There could not be glory without joy, , 
and that joy was 'theirs because of His pres- 
ence with them. 

\ " ' THE JOY AM GELS SING ABOUT. 

ijWho can express the joy that comes to the 
faithful officer in seeing of the travail of his 
soul in a well-filled penitent form after a hard- 
f ought. battle, in which the devil and his ho*rs 
have contested e\<ry inch of the way? Dots 
he not have a foretaste of the joy which inter- 
ested angels sing about in tho land (if Glory 
ofer one sinner returning to the fold? What 
•wjere the immediate results of the » prodigal's 
home-coming ? Music, -laming, etc He \\a^ 
nottold. to "go on trial for a month or two, until 
wte see whether, we'- can take you into our con- 
fidence or no," but they began, to' foe merry right; 
away. Is, not 'the absence of- expressions' of 
joy and thanksgiving over souls converted 'bn& 
of the reasons God does not more abundantly 
crown the labors of His followers with this 
transcendent j"> "- So many of our own people 
ase 1 ; afraid of demonstration in a -meeting: Long 
sermons filled with mildewed tlkeoi:Qg^ will 
make sad the heart of anyone Who is compelled, i 
through force of- circumstances; to listen to' them, 
and poor .sinners will gladly gotp sl'eep.- -'As .. 
a "preacher, Christ should be -;our 'model , He 
kept His hearers alert, because His" sermons were/ 
short and natural. Paul, thou'gh a.gr,eat preachy 
eri ..kept at it so long that at least one 1 of thp's;e; J 
present slept, and, as a-consequence^feirqu/ti'of j 
the window at which he was sitting. ! <Tne mam ' j 
reason many ob.jecf to expressions ,o& joy is t 
that they have not an .overflow themselves /-or 
arfeconstituted so .-that it is hard to express what 
they ^o feel. Salvation, in some,, % seei-ns *|h3<e jtWe , 

stiis^"^; 1 ■ 7 

VERT, VERY IIK.IL, \M) VERY, VLRY LOLU 

"Vy hen they see tears of joy, or, tears 4 $ ifferietjtfi 
they say, ■" Sentiment/' "It's . ©niy, i^elMfi/* '/ 



" Excitement," etc. Oh, can one receive the 
seal of the Holy Spirit without feeling its im- 
print also ? Is the following mere sentiment — 
"I sat down under His shadow with great de- 
light"?' If we could get our comrades under 
His shadow, right out under His presence, 
would there be bounds to their joy? Did not 
Paul say, " Rejoice in the Lord always, and 
again I say rejoice "? There is joy in the heart 
that gives the cup of cold water, that helps 
bind up the broken in heart, that ministers to 
the sick and dying. There is joy found, in 
telling out His love to those in a felon's cell, in 
the open-air, or while selling War Crys. There 
is joy found in feeding the hungry and clothing 
the destitute. There is, in very deed, joy un- 
speakable in His service. The truly consecrated 
soul will seek to minister rather than to preach, 
and the man who truly loves -God will serve 
humanity. Much of. that which is termed 
.*.' Spirituality," is simply circumlocution. " By 
their frui't ye shall know them." The more our 
hearts are satiated with His love, the more we 
seek to serve Him. The more we do in His 
name/, the more* the presence of the Almighty 
will shirte upon our path in life, lighting up the 
dark places and keeping our oft-weary feet from 
stumbling, *■ 

OUR DUTY TO SHINE. 

■It is not only our duty and privilege to be 
good, and do good works, but to sh'ine. As the 
sun brightens the earth, so will the Christ make 
us to shine in Himself, and all the light He will 
kindle in your face will help lighten the burden 
and sorrow of those around you. 
- What is our life without joy? Without j oy 
/we can do nothing; we are Tike trie instrument 
all out of tune. A good conscience is the ground 
for/all^ true joy. Living with a conscience void 
6 f offence toward God and mam 

" The joy of the Lord is my strength/ 5 
t _ W. Archibald, StafsvCapt. 




A Rescue Story by StaECapfain Jost, 



HRISTMAS is coming, and I am 

£* just going to have the very best 

^* time I ever had in my life. I do 

not care how. much I spend, I * am 

going to try and make every person ■ ; 

in the Home happy/' 

E)ear little Maudie. We looked 
at her as she paused, her brown 
eyes dancing and face all aglovv wi^, unsilnsh/ 
joy., .Our thoughts went back over the check- 
ered lif e. of , sur and suffering, and we thanked 
God for? the" change that* Hje had wrought [ in 
her. -•-'.'. f 

; ■/ Sin? :J?ro'm -earliest childhood trained in it/un-; 
til,atlas^,at, seven years of age, she was rescued 
from her, home of sin by a;philanthrooic .'society. 
and placed' - in a Home' for young girls, where 
she was trained, in habits of industrv and moral- 
ity, and her' spiritual welfare attended to. After 
some years, she was sent toi a situation in the 
: country. : ,: All ' went well for a' time> untile the ; 
tempter' came, -and she fell. When she- 'carhe 
to our Ronrfe her heart was sad and embittered 
by sin and" -shame. *. " ■ 

' , Suffering ■?■ -,.; Yes*, more thany ariy one looking 
at Jthe/: bright, fragile form Could imagine. ■ J?6r-\ 
. weeks - she,, hovered between life/ and death, at*: 
; times' goingi' right to the brink of the dark,,'val- 
-ley. As Ave «sat by her. side' and , watched the' 
painful, laborious throbbing of 'lier poor heart. ! 
we. could scarcely blame .her for wishing at 
times, tiiat it would stop, and' let the poor, tireU 
little' body test, had she been .ready to go. , But. 
alas J '.she then was wot. '. , ■ ( ,. , '"; 
-"•>' GodJ, r m r kiercy) ' 'spared her life for a time. 



to give her an opportunity of making her peace 
with Him. So, slowly, she came back from 
the gates of death. She professed to seek and 
find Christ, but, with the irritability often found 
with returning health, she seemed to let go so 
often her old, unhappy temper, and other be- 
setments would reassert themselves, until at 
times she would be very discouraged, and. feel 
like giving up the struggle. At last, one Sunday 
morning, in a little holiness meeting, in the 
Home, she claimed complete deliverance from 
the bondage of sin, and her after-life was one 
of victory, where before had been defeat, 

Maudie also continued to improve in health, 
and before very long went to a situation, and 
there she soon became much loved by her em- 
ployers. She lived quite near the Home, and 
she often came to see us, always being bright 
and happy, 
Christmas was drawing near when she made the 
remark at the commencement of this sketch. 
True to her word, she planned and schemed for. 
Christmas gifts, fashioning many of them with 
her own fingers in her leisure moments. In 
the meantime she had decided to join the ranks 
of the Army, feeling called of God to do so. 
We, at her request, gladly made her first suit 
of uniform. ' 

On- Christmas Day she Was with us, smiling 
and happy, in her new dress, with its shining 
badge. As the gifts were distributed from ihe 
well-laden Christmas' Tree, we found that 
Maudie had remembered all, and as she* * in 
turn, was made the recipient of various tokens 
of love and goodwill, her happiness 1 seethed 
complete. She did' have "such a good time,"' 
as she had wished. ; 

How little we thought that It was her last 
Christmas on earth,, that so near to that scene 
of Christmas joy was the pale horse and its , 
rider. 1 * -, ■ , 

Just a few evenings after. the summons .came. 
Maudie had called, as was often her custom, 
to accompany- us to the meeting. In cornea^ - 
with an officer of the Home, she had gone on 
the march. On coming back to the barracks 
she 1 was missed; and search was made. 
They found her not far-away, sup- 
ported by the arms of two young 
girls. "Oh, Fm dying!" she exclaim- 
ed. They took, her into a; neighboring 
physician's, where everything was done to pro- 
long life, but all was of no. avail. ..When, in 
answer to a telephone message, we. arrived a 
few minutes later, she lay/ on the. lounge, cold 
and. stiff in death, but with a peaceful expres- 
sion; which showed that, though, ipoming so 
suddenly,, death for her possessed ' no sting. 
She died where/ we believe, she Would have 
chosen — at her post in the ranks below. 

^^^^^B^^ISSi^lli*ll J8iftili^^^^^^8pi I •■■■ ■ 

We took her lifeless body back to the Home, 
which she had left but an hour before * in. ap- x 
-parent health. In the .same room which' had 
lately been so full: of Christmas ; joy, in which 
she had so fully entered, she lav in her coffin, 
the Army colors, which she loved so well, across 
her breast: I It scarcely seemed like death, she 
looked so beautiful. Her calm, still face, we 
believe, spoke to many a heart which she, per- 
haps', never wouli^ have touched in, life. ^ / 

The funeral service in the barracks was well 
attended, God came near, and vows were made 
i' fbt eternity. ,.■/,■'/■ • ' , /, 

A brief service at the grave, as we watched 
: the c*ofnn, lowered to: its restingrplace— tears of 
gratitude welled % our eyes as we thought of 
the. redeemed soul in heaven, for ever free from 
sin and sorrow. Another sheaf safely garnered, 
another to' greet' us, when the morning' breaks 
.and the shadows; flee away. ' ' : . 
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* fl Triple Tragedy. & 



BY STAFF-CAPT. H. MORRIS, 

" HEY had been bosom companions 

f T^ for years. What Walter proposed 
* was sure to meet with the hearty 

approval of Fred; but, then, this 
leaving- home is a serious business, 
thought Fred, as Walter explained 
to him his plans for immediate de- 
parture for the gold fields. 

One evening, as the two were walking down 
the road, 'their conversation had nc- small tingf. 
of excitement in ; t. " 

" It is just like this," said Walter, " we are 
working away here, and what are our prospects 
for the future? In twenty years from now we 
shall- be about as well off as ever; besides, I 
have fully made up my mind to leave the old 
folks, anyway. At home, matters have become 
unbearable, and unless I go there is sure to be 
trouble." 

Walter Stewart's father had a disposition 
akin to a bear, and, by the whole neighborhood, 
was considered a ne'er-do-weel. . He scarcely 
had anything to say to anybody, and as for 
exercising, any kindness, this was quite a for- 
eign virtue to him. 

Fred at last came to legard the proposition 
as a good one, and fully made up his" m.nd to 
chance his luck with his friend. The village 
would have very little attraction without Walter, 
anyhow, and he might as well go. Preparations 
were, therefore, made, and the date of departure 
was agreed, upon. 

" Don't cry, mother; if it were only you I'd 
never think of going, but I can't live with, 
father another day." 

'■" Oh, my boy !" the poor woman sobbed. 
" think of what it will mean to me when you're 
gone. Things may get better." 

"Better? No! They're getting worse every 
day, and he's in for making me as mean and 
contemptible in disposition as himself. Let me 
go, mother, and try and forget what a wild 
boy I've been." 

Everything but a mother's love for him was 
forgotten just then, and the parting was a 
sorrowful one. 

Walter's home had not been one of great 
happiness, yet i't was with a sad heart that he 
■ lifted the latch of the gate for the last time, 
and waved his mother a final good-bye. 

On his way -down the road- 1 — the old road 
which, in days gone If > he had trudged to 
school — he saw the shuffling form and soured 
countenance 6t his father coming towards him. 
With a boyish desire to end I well anyway, Ue* 
put out his hand, saying heartily, "Wish ..me 
good luck, father; I'm, of to try my fortune," 

"Humph!" said the old man with a cynical 
smile, "you need not trouble yourself to return- 
till it is made, T 1$, your mother is silly* enough 
to make, a scene over your going, I do not 
intend to let it trouble me. There will be one 
less to feed, anyway." And; pretending not 
to notice the outstretched hand,, he pushed past 
and went in the opposite direction, while Walter 
made his way down to the station with what 
bit of warmth there was left in his heart to- 
wards his father turned into bitterness,- and. his 
mind fully made up that he would never darken 
the doors of the old home again. 



;i 



N a small -frontier, town, -a Salvation' Army 
open-air meeting was in progress, and stand- 
ing around was a good crowd, of listeners/ 
composed of men who had recently returned, 
from the mines. * - *> . 

" These people, are ' alright," was qverheard 
by 'the ; Sergeant-Major, as the Captain stepped 
confidently into the, ring and announced that 
a special meeting would take ;place inside, en- 
titled, " The Prodigal Son." The man re- 
sponsible for the remark had been so much 
impressed with the powerful songs and testi- 
monies that he needed 'little persuasion to make 
his way to the. hall. . .'".■" 

■.The meeting was a. dramatic 'representation 
of the prodigal, leaving home, and the ultimate 
return ■ and -, reconciliation with , his .aged father. 
v-W^'te^ -Stewart's condition' was the reverse 
of such extreme poverty ; and destitution, for 
had riot the late few years brought to him good 



fortune and wealth ? But with all, he was not 
happy. While he always endeavored to put 
on a genial exterior, often at night he 
laid his head on his pillow and felt that of 
all men he was the most miserable. The spirit- 
ual significance of the service appealed forcibly 
to his conscience, and he there began to realise 
that he was a wanderer far from God. 

The prayer meeting was full of earnestness. 
Never had he heard such pleadings as the Cap- 
tain's ; she seemed to realize 'the solemnity and 
importance of the occasion as she asked if there 
was a wanderer who wanted to come home. 
Among the row of penitents found at the Mercy 
Seat knelt the tall form of Walter Stewart, and 
before long he rose a new creature in Christ 

Jesus. 

* * * * 

O LTHOUGH years had gone by, Walter 
)* had not forgotten the old home. He had 
often been haunted by his vow never to set his 
eyes on the village again, and now he began 
to feel a sense of responsibility hitherto un- 
known to him. Perhaps the old couple wer^ 
dead. He had not heard anything of 'them 
since that memorable afternoon, when he left 
his mother weeping on the door-step and his 
father frowning on the road, and they had 
heard nothing from him. He was not long in 
making up his mind, to return, 
making up his mind to return, though there 
was a certain amount of regret at having to 
leave behind his bosom companion. Fred had 
become fascinated by the gambler's 'table, and 
was bound to continue in the broad way which 
Walter had turned his back upon. 

* * * * 

One morning a stranger alighted at the little 
station. Some thought him to be a traveler, 
as he made his way to the village inn, which 
was -now under new management. Their curio i • 
ity was soon satisfied, however, for, making 
known his identity to some old friends, they 
greeted him heartily, and were soon happy at 
the recollection of old associations. Walter 
Stewart related, in his graphic manner, his 
many thrilling adventures, and how, in spite 
of many hardships and discouragements, suc- 
cess had. favored. him, and that he had returned 
to buy up the town. 

Enquiries soon made him aware that both 
father and mother were still alive and Jiving 
in seclusion in a cottage just outside the village. 
Perhaps the news of his arrival had reached 
the cottage before him^ and his plans to conceal 
his identity for a time might be frustrated; 
anyway he would chance it. : 

About dusk there was a substantial knock 
at the cottage door, and who should answer 
but the grey-haired father. A few years had 
wrought a marked difference in the appearance 
of both. -■:■■ ■>/'?" y-f- ; "■ ■■-■■ v ; 

" Is there any chance for a night/s lodgings ?" 
aske<3 Walter, trying to disguise his voice. " I 
am a stranger, and ^do > not eareUo put up at 
the village inn, preferring to stay in _a quiet 
place within easy reach of the village;" 

The- elder Mr. Stewart regarded, the stranger 

• with a degree of suspicion, and after telling him 
that it was not the custom for them to entertain 
strangers, and; that he must make- it worth 

> their while, and put up with the poor accom- 
modation offered, told him he might stay. 

'•'Oh, that will be all' right," said Walter, 
smiling as he entered, not failing to notice some 
,Vof the old-time* sourness in his father's ex- 
pression. 

Mr. Stewart, being of an inquisitive turn of 
mind, an /interesting conversation sprung up 
between, himself ,and the stranger, which was 

• only broken .when Mrs, Stewart, at whose pale 
'and careworn face the heart of the young? 

miner nearly " disclosed his relationship, offered; 

'some refreshments. "No, I don't take any- 
thing stronger than tea, thank you." 
. . The hour ' for retiring soon came, but not 
before , the fact, too, was disclosed that the 

"stranger had recently ; returned from the gold 
fields, and had shown' 1 h'is' host a number of 

• valuable exhibits. ■ ■ ■ . ' , 

It was^ a little difficult,; for .the old couple to 
understand, how the stranger' could converse 
so freely on matters, pertaining to , the t Village 
and its residents, some of whom had -died long 
ago. On parting "they were -as much in the 
dark' as ever., ',, - 



Walter was now shown to the upstairs room-- 
the old furniture was familiar,, and there were 
many things to remind him of the days of his 
childhood. What a change had come over him 
since 'then. He went to sleep reflecting and 
determined to reveal his identity in the morn- 
ing. A sudden impulse seized him just after 
retiring, and he almost went to the door and 
called, " Mother 1" but remembering what a 
fright the sudden news might bring, he de- 
sisted. 

The father had not retired, nor did he seem 
disposed to. He sat quietly pondering. Hor- 
rors ! what is he contemplating? The carving 
knife has caught his eye — he must have the 
man's wealth at all hazards.. Waiting until 
'the stranger had got into a deep slumber, he 
crept stealthily upstairs. The latch was not 
turned without much trembling, but murder 
was 'in his heart ; the man was an utter stranger 
and no one would know anything of the ghast- 
ly deed. Once he 'thought he saw the sleeping 
form move, but it was something akin to his 
conscience troubling him. Stealthily he crept 
ur> to the bed, and, raising the knife, made one 
desperate plunge. It was a heart-thrust, the 
victim never stirred, but to make the horrible 
deed complete, a second lunge was made, this 
time at the throat, and the work was finished. 

Too agitated to search among the papers in 
the pocket the old man seized the belt of nug- 
gets, for which he had bartered so much. 

To dispose of the corpse was the next con- 
sideration. Early in the morning the body was 
dragged to the woods, and, with frame quiver- 
ing with agitation and excitement, the old man 
dug a shallow grave, into which he thrust the 
body of his victim. 

* * * * 

«(? OOP-MORNING, Mr. Stewart," said an 
^X old acquaintance, as Stewart made his 
way across the village common. "You must be 
very happy man this morning. Why— what is the 
matter? You do not seem quite yourself.. I 
suppose the surprise has been too much for 
you." 

"What surprise?" muttered Stewart, in 
tones expressing more guilt than ignorance 
of what his friend was referring to. n 

"Did not, your son come home last night, 
and were you not glad to see him?" ' 

There Was *a deathly pallor in the old man's 
face, and if he, had ever appeared feeble and 
agitated it was then. Too, he seemed to have 
grown years older in a moment, He made an 
attempt at brushing past, but was seen to totter 
and fall. When he exclaimed, "" My God ! I 
have killed my son," death had claimed another 
victim. 

The tragic tidings soon reached Mrs. Stewart, 
and were so |udden that she was prostrated 
with grief. The shock produced heart-failure, 
and, before medical aid could be summoned, 
she, too, had expired. • r 

The quiet country folk shuddered as three 
coffins were borne to the fgrave the same day, 
victims of this ghastly tragedy^ which was, to 
the hundreds who witnessed the burial, a ; forc- 
ible illustration of the wages of sin. 



*Tnimanuel. , \ 



" God with us."> 
He came a little child, at Christmastide ; 
He came for ever with us to 1 abide; 
ixe came and left heaven's portals open wide. 
Someday, with Him, back 'through those gates 
we'll glide. 
Emmanuel! , 



Divine; Evidences in Christ 



Jesus Christ came with ample Evidences' of 
His Divinity. AH the way through His hurrian 
course, unanswerable" evidence : testified to the 
fact that He was not only man,- but God. His 
birth, His life, His teaching, His miracles, His 
sufferings, and, you might say, His death; 
proved Him to have been Divine. For, as He 
bowed His head and gave uo' 'the ghost, did 
not the- quaking soldiers, the darkened sky, the 
rising dead, ' and the silence in heaven, bear 
.testimony to the fact that -it was". God that hung 
upon the cruel, tree?— The General.. ; , 
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sB*as 



T was a cold November evening, when 
W I first met him, or, rather, became 

* aware that 'there was such an in- 

dividual in the neighborhood. The 
jjytf rain was driving down the street, 

^3r before a cold, cutting wind. Few 
I people were about, and those who 
were compelled to face the elements 
looked miserable and cold as they tramped along 
the wet pavement, with their hands in their 
pockets and their coat-collars turned up. 

Just as I turned the corner, an old familiar 
air struck my ears, and as it developed itself 
the words ran through my mind, " When other 
lips and other hearts," etc. I looked across the 
road, and saw, standing at the corner, an old 
man. He was blowing a much 

BATTERED AND BRUISED CORNET. 

He looked hungry and cold, so, waiting until he 
had finished his tune, I crossed over to him. 

"Spare a copper, please, sir?" he said, as he 
stood shivering in the rain. " I've hardly had 
a bite since I came out "this morning." 

It was perfectly true ; it needed no super- 
natural sight to perceive that. His face 
was thin and pinched; his back was barely clad, 
and what few clothes he had on must have been 
wet through, for 'the rain was soaking every- 
thing it came in contact with. 

He coughed such a hollow, tearing cough 
that chilled my very bones to hear, for I knew 
what it meant to a man who had to stand in the 
street in all weathers — it meant death. The 
look in his eyes was beseechingly pitiful, as he 
paused, waiting for an answer to his, qitery. 

I pitied the old man beyond expression', as I , 
tried to imagine myself, old and feeble, com- 
pelled to come out such a night to get a 'living, 
and I beckoned him to follow me to a coffee- 
shop not two doors off. 

"I can't," he said, misunderstanding my 
signal ; " I haven't got a penny in the world." 

" It's all right," I replied, " come with me." 
So, tucking his old cornet under his arm, he 
followed me '*'.■''''.<■'. &'■ •■"■'■";"■ 

INTO THE SHOP. 



"It's kind of you, sir; it 



But that" 



horrible cough cut his sentence shorthand left 
him 'in : a semi-collapsed condition. 

"A large cup of hot coffee and some. cake," 
I said fo the woman who was washing up huge^ 
coffee mugs at the other end. 

"Large, sir, did you say?" she enquired. 

"Yes, as large as you like," I. replied.. 
1 " But, sir, - — - " began the old : man. 

'." Oh, you'll manage a large one, > % know," 
'.' I said, trying to make my cheerfulness con- 
tagious.' " I've been on the busking jot myself 
before now, better clothed" than you, and I know 
what an appetite it gave me." . 

"Aye, but "it's good," he said, sipping at the 
inviting beverage, adding, with a forced attempt 
at merriment, " it's like new life to me; I can 
almost, feel young again." 

" But you haven't always been at this game, 
I know," said I. 

" Oh, no, sir, and (pathetically) I don't think 
I shall be at i't much longer; anyhow, I some- 
how feel I shan't." 

" I hope not," I replied, purposely misunder- 
standing his meaning;. "J hope you'll .get some- 
thing better than this to do.", 

" Past it, , sir — past it long ago. '* I wouldn't 
try to live now, but — but for the— the, little 
, one," and his eyes began to moisten. ' i . , ■ . 

I knew not what was coming, but I could 
hardly restrain a tear myself, for I saw; behind 
his hesitating -manner a; pathetic tragedy. . 

" A child of yours ?" I ventured., ', ', , . >' 

"Aye, ,, J .; IV ;'.:'.., f .^.; 

MY LITTLE GRANDDAUGHTER. ., 

She's all I live for ; I'd die if it wasn't: for her, 
but I'll starve to, death sooner than see 1 her want.- 



Aye, sir, and many's the time I've come in near 
dead with hunger, and only enough for her to 
eat, and I've had to tell her I've had plenty,, 
else she wouldn't touch a crumb, and all the 
while that pain's been gnawing at me, till sleep 
relieved me for a few hours. It's a hard life, 
sir; but it won't last long !" 

" What have you been ?" 

'•A musician all my life; but I'm past it now : 
I'm too old even for that. I've played in some 
of the best bands in England (mentioning the 
names of two well-known regimental bands), 
but every dog has his day, and I've had mine ; 
it's been good while it lasted, but I'm at the 
end of my tether now. I'd die happy to-mor- 
■row if I could see her in a good home." 

"But have you no children who could help 
to support you ?" 

He buried his face in his hands and said 
nothing. I felt half-ashamed of myself. Here 
was I put'ting the old man through a sort of 
Workhouse catechism, as if t were doling out 
the hard cash of a harder public, and must 
prove him deserving. What right had I to 
enquire into the secrets of his life ? I blushed 
at my own hard-heartedness, and would gladly 
have withdrawn that last query, but it was im- 
possible* 

.;" No," he said, sadly, without raising his 
head, ." I only had One — a daughter. Ah, poor 
Lil!" . 

I thought I heard a sob from 'that bent 
figure. 

..;.- "No/ don't tell me," I said hastily. '." I beg 
your pardom I had no business to ask. Your 
secrets are sacred ; they are your own ; I have 
no right to ask you." 

"I don't "mind ''telling you, sir; Something 
;seerns to tell me that you'll sympathize with 

; :; '>""'- AN OLD MAN LIKE ME. ; 

■ I haven't had anyone to tell for years, but you'll 
understand me when you know; you'll /under- 
stand why I love her—the little one — and it's 
a 'relief to tell soineone." 

" Welly if you like, go on ; but not unless you 
wish." • 

" She — my daughter, I mean — was an only 
child, sir; her mother died a few days after 
she was born. I loved her for her mother's 
sake. ; I, petted her^ did all I could for her, 
gave her everything she asked for, spoilt her 
— 'it's a bad thing to say-r-because I loved her. 

" She grew, up wilful and headstrong, , but 1 
loved her still. She was my only child— ^the 
only relic of her mother. I would have given 
my life for hers, but one day " 

Here hcbr^ke'&own, and could say no more 
for a moment, - 



" Don't," I said, " don't tell me any more : 
I can guess." 

" Well, sir, yoil know," he said, recovering 
himself, " she got into bad company, and fell, 
and poor little Nellie was born. I was angry 
with her. I would not have her home ; I would 
not see her. 

" Three years later, I had. a note from her, 
scribbled by a dying woman's hand, Imploring 
me to come and see her. My old love returned 
and conquered my pride, and without any more 
fuss I went off. 

" I — I — found her (almost sobbing) dying 
in a wretchedly poor home. She had worked 
her fingers 'to the bone for that child. ' Father.' 
she said; ' father,' as I came into the room. 

" Oh, sir, it nearly killed me ! I couldn't 
stand that. If she had sworn at me, called me 
cruel, wicked, a blackguard, or a murderer, I 
could have stood i't ; but ' father ' — oh, and after 
the way I had treated her ! 

" I couldn't stand it ; I fell, sobbing, at her 
bedside. ' It's all right, father,' she said, ' don't 
y. I'm going soon, and it's 



worry. 



BETTER FOR LITTLE NELL 




" SAY GOOD-BYE, FATHER !" 



that I should go, and the disgrace I've brought 
on you will be wiped out when I'm gone.' 
'/ I want you to promise me one thing, 

£•?'' /Anyang, my lass, anything,' v I 
shrieked ; ' only forgive me for the way I have 
treated you.' 

"/It's forgiven long ago, father/ she said; 

but promise me you'll take care of Nell and 
bring her ud without telling her. She doesn't 
know, arid she needn't know, when, I'm gon e. 
Its better for her if I go; you'll be her grand- 
papa, and no one will know of me and my dis- 
grace. Promise me you'll never, never tell her 
—promise, father.' 

"'Aye, aye, my lass,' I sobbed out; / ' she 
shall never know. I'll bring her up myself 
and die sooner than break my word. I will, aye, 
that I will/ 

" ' Another little thing, father,' she said, ' and 
111 say no more,' and with one last effort she 
raised herself up a little and looked at me. 

.bather, she said, 'don't let her have her own 
way like you did with me. I don't want to be 
unkind; you did it for the best, but this is what 
its brought me 'to.' Then, lifting her hands, 

Say good-bye, father.' 
"I can never tell how long I stayed in her 
arms, but when I came to myself again, her 
arms were still around my neck, but she was 
lifeless, and as I looked up I saw poor little 
Nell sitting on the end of the bed 

CRYING QUIETLY TO HERSELF,; 

* " She^seemed to take it all in. She kissed the 
hfeless forrn of her mother once, then held out 
her little arms to me, and I picked her up and 
caressed her, almost roughly in 'the height of 
my grief. ; & 

■■ . '' That child had never seen me before ; but 
believe, me, sir, she took to me from .that very 
moment, and she dpesn^t know the truth io-dJ 
1 m her grandpa, and no one? but me^ and vbu 
now knows more. And, you see, sir, how it is 
1 love the child so. ; I've nothing to live for 
but her. I wouldn't come out here and' play 
if it Wasn't for her; I'd' 
sooner go to the Work- 
house. Sometimes, when 
she sits on my knee and 
folks, I can see the face 
and hear the voice : of my 
own dear child again ' I 
want her to grow up 
good, that's all." 

We were out in the 
cold air again ; it was 
now quite dark, and the 
pavement looked slippery 
and cold as the flickering 
gaslight from a neighbor- 
ing lamp cast a long, 
straight beam across to 
where we stood. 1 was 
deeply sorry for the old 
man. He told me where 
he jived, and I determined 
not tp lose sight of him: 
• I cannot . say why it 
was.,,, but to hear that old 
man , thank . me 1 for the 
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little I could do for him brought a flush of 
shame to my cheek. After all, wasn't it my 
duty; was I not gratifying myself by so doing, 
as much as I was gratifying him? 
I often saw 

THE OLD "BUSKER" 

for that is the recognized term for the street 
musician — after that, and I noticed that amongst 
all the other things he played, he was particul- 
arly fond of " When other lips." I knew he 
was thinking of his child, and as he played the 
air with plaintive expression, the words asso- 
ciated themselves with his feelings : 

" There may, perhaps, in that sweet scene, 

Some recollections be 
* Of days 'that have as happy been, 

And you'll remember me." 

I told the Captain of the corps about him., 
and together we visited the old man and his 
grandchild. r f 

She was a pretty, blue-eyed little girl of some 
nine or ten summers, cheerful and happy; at the 
most pinching timM; f no wonder he Bved her 1 

I seldom had, Erne to visit him myself after 
that, but I always knew his stand on a Wednes- 
day night, for it lay right on my road to the 
barracks, and I never passed him by without a 
word of cheer, and something " for the little 
girl," but one Wednesday I missed him. I 
stood close to where he usually played, but no 
sound of him could I hear anywhere, so I passed 
on my way, thinking that perhaps he had had 
an extra stroke of luck, and had gone home 
early. I was away for the week-end, and did 
not return until the following Wednesday. He 
was not there again, and when I reached the 
barracks, the Captain came to me and said, 

" Have you heard poor old Di is dead ?r-*% 

died last Thursday." 

"Dead!" I exclaimed. ■.." Dead 1 but the 
little, girl?" 

" Yes, she's got a good home now; we. found 
her one. It was a terrible blow to her. How 
she loved the, old man! .1 thought we^ should 
never get her away from his lifeless body. Pooi* 
little Nell! But shell be well looked after 
now." ';. 

That was the end of the old musician^ and I 
was the only person who ever heard the story 
of little Nell. -, , ■.■■?.' * 



God Revealed in Christ 



The great purpose of our Lord's first coming 
was to redeem;. Beyond question, the object 
of our Lord's sojourn on the earth was to re- 
veal the heart di the Father; that is, k tq make 
God known to men by His teaching, His ex- 
ample, and His miracles. But all these things, 
infinitely important as they were, paled:hefore 
the one great purpose of His visitation, which 
was the redemption of mankind by the blood 
of 'the cross.— :The General. ' .. . • 
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What You ^Should Realize. 







Alas ! how' few who read the sweet story of 
Old and rejoice 1 in celebrating the advent oi 

, the' Saviour-King, realize to how tremendous ^ 
a work He came to call them! We gather, 
with somewhat of adoration,* around the man- 
ner and rejoice at thc'thought that through 
the' precious blood of Christ a ransom is pro- 
vided for us^-a means of .obtaining all sorts of 
blessedness .such as persons long for at Christ- < 
mas time. ? But,„ that Jesus came not merely to 
provide something for 1 us, but to make a call 
iupon all the energies of our existence ; that 

' He came. not only \a cleanse -by His blood from 
all unrighteousness, but to baptise us , with His,. 

>' Spirit— to make each one of us one of His 
own fire-messengers, to a dying wOrld-that 

■.-'is what few, alas! realize at Christmas time.— 
Commissioner Railton. '• ■ * ,; " 

" Christmas' is a . lighthouse passed once, each 

' year by every man-pnthe sea of life and hav- 

• ing two bright rayst - Pne pierces the blackness 

of his own heart, the other points backward to 

the long-forgotten Cbriat. ,/ 

h^-T-ii ■■'■f^.t •!;■ « ' .'■«■.■,.! ' 
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The Story of a Family Conversion, 



CHARLIE was a slave to strong drink ; 
he had been a drunkard of the lowest 
order for many years. Sunken so 
low that he could not obtain per- 
mit* manent employment, he only existed 
^j3^ on what he earned at odd jobs, and.. 

__ | unfortunately, these were usually 

found around saloons, therefore his 
pay consisted of drinks and scraps from the 
kitchen. It is hard, indeed, to say how he 
managed to get the few scanty garments he 
wore. 

Charlie's home was a wreck. The furniture t 
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; that had made home .comfortable in the happy 

;days was worn and, 'broken, for when Charlie 
;came home, intoxicated, which, by the way, was 
the . usual Condition in which he returned, he 
would frequently undertake to smash a few 
pieces! until there was scarcely an article left 
unbroken in. that wretched abode. 

iCharliefs wife.wasa hard- working woman/' 
as is generally the ;case with the wife of a drunk- 
ard, for she; had been for years ' the support' of 

- the little family. ' It was^ all 'the poor wife and 
mother cdulddp to provide food for .the children 
:and sufficient clothing to clothe 'them decently. 
Charlie had, a great dislike for religious peo- 
ple, arid had a special hatred for the ministers 
of the town in which he lived; in fact, he,, had 
been known to chase! a certain clergyman down 
town with an axe, so .great was, his dislike for 
' him. '. ■ Tliere was" hot a, minister in , the town , that 

. wohld "come near the wreteheoVhorne, unless it 
■ was impossible to aybid doing- so. 
' In January,, 1885, the >Ar,^ : Opened fi^e on 



C -, where Charlie lived, and the building 

that was secured for a barracks was almost 
directly opposite Charlie's wretched home. The 

Army officers had not been long 'in C before 

they were told of this wretched sinner, and 
warned to keep out of his way, or they migjit 
receive the same treatment that others had suf- 
fered from him. This warning they were not, 
of course, anxious to take, as, generally speak- 
ing, Salvation Army officers are not afraid of 
drunkards, wishing rather to meet with and 
point them to Jesus than avoid them. 

It was only a short time" after the Army's 
opening meeting, when, one nigh't, on coming 
from the open-air, the officers saw Charlie 
and his wife, with their two eldest children, a 
girl and a boy, of about 16 and 13 years, sit- 
ting in the second seat fromilhe front They 
had heard so much of Charlie and his wild 
doings that they rather expected to have a 
rough time, but, to their great surprise, he 
sat quietly through the first meeting, listening 
attentively to the songs* testimonies, and read- 
ing of Qod's Word, and when the prayer meet-" 
ing commenced,, still remained in his place; jAV 
few minutes later the Cadet, with some trem- 
bling, mustered up courage v to go and speak 
to Charlie about his soul. Almost in an instant 
he sprang to his feet, turned and faced the 
audience, who were closely watching every 
move, expecting to see him do something des- 
perate, and said, "Friends, you all 
know me, and the kind of life I 
. have lived, but from to-night I am 

*£' t v v going to be a different man," and 
* '**£ N ' immediately he jumped over the 
Ifcfe. '^ back of the seat, and fell prostrate 
at the penitent form, weeping out v 
the story of his wasted life, at the ' 
feet of the Saviour, Who, 1900 
years ago, was born in a manger at 
Bethlehem of Judea, not to call the 
righteous,- but sinners, 
, to repentance. Jesus 

blotted out the past of 
sin and shame, and 
Charlie was -made .a 
new creature. The poor 
wife was so overjoyed 
to see her wretched 
husband , at the foot- 
stool of mercy that she 
immediately followed 
him, and knelt at his 
side, and in a few min- 
utes the son and daugh- 
ter did likewise. To- 
gether the four sought 
and found salvation. 

Needless to say, there 
was a great change in 
the home at once. ' In- 
stead of drunkehness> 
oaths, and curses, with, 
sorrow and weeping of 
a broken-hearted wife' 
and starving children, 
you could hear the 
singing of Salvation 
Army songs, and the 
reading of the Bible, 
with family prayer, 
which was started;; , at 
It has been the writer's privilege 
many times to visit the home and pray 
with the family, and k try -to advise, 
cheer, and help them oh "their ■ way to jhe 
Kingdom. Charlie and his wife took their stand 
as soldiers, and' they were'" fighting for God and 

the Army when the writer, left C . 

Dear reader, if you, aire on the downward 
road, the Christ of Christmas, Who delivered 
Charlie, and washed his vile,, sinful heart, and 
made it clean, taking away the desire for drink, 
can do the same for you r aif $is Christmas time,. 
,'if you will hut 'give yourself to Him. 

,* ' — • " 1 i m» m* 1 1 - 

, Truth is the trial of itself, 
, ;i And needs.no other touch; 
And purer than -the purest gold, 
;: . ; - Refine, it ne'er so much. 

'It is the life, the light, of love, 
the siin that ever shineth , T 
'['.;' \ An4 spirit of that special grace 
■' "'..., " .That faith and love defineth. 



HOW CHARLIB 
TREATED THE 
FRIENDLY 
CLERGYMAN. 
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By 

Colonel 
Jacobs. 



GREAT deal has 
been said con- 
cerning the 
birth o f our 
Lord, and the 
W o n derftil 
events which 
happened in connec- 
tion with the same. 
Oftentimes I have 
thought it would be 
interesting to know 
some of the details of 
His life between 
childhood and man - 
hood, but about this 
we are largely left to 
our imagination. The 
veil is lifted, on two 
occasions only. We 
read of Jesus on His 
way to Egypt, and, 
at the age of twelve, 
of His being in the 
Temple with the 
doctors, when He uttered those remarkable 
.words to His parents: "Wist ye not that I 
must be about My Father's busi- 
ness?" Between the age of twelve 
and thirty nothing is definitely 
known of Him, excepting that He 
lived in the city of Nazareth, and 
that which is implied in the words, 
" Is not this 'the Carpenter?" 

The great object of His life, the 
purpose for which He left heaven, 
was made known by John the Bapr 
-tist, on the banks of the Jordan, 
when from the skies came those 
beautiful words, in accents soft and 
clear ; " Thou art My beloved Son, 
in Whom I am well pleased/' 

* * * * ■ ■..' 
The thirtieth Christmas Day hag 
come, making a dividing line in the 
life of Christ. Jewish custom 
prevented Him from beginning His 
public ministry earlier. At Nazareth 
the citizens had not understood Him 
-—to them He was just a carpenter, 
the son of Mary and the brother of 
James. That He was anything ex- 
traordinary, and had a great pur- 
pose in life, or that He could claim 
equality with. God, the Fa'ther, does 
not appear to have entered into their 
/minds. But all. .this was known to 
'Hisrmother, who "kept these say- 
ings hid in her heart." He is now 
to celebrate His thirtieth birthday* 
by commencing to fulfil His Divine 
mission. 

Human ties, no doubt, had > a 
tendency to hold Him to Nazareth; 
the Master is human, He loved His 
mother, had, affection for His kin- 
dred, and, most likely, loved Nazar- 
eth. The time has come when lljest 
natural and rightful considerations must not 
stand in the way of His carrying out the mis- 
sion, of His life. Throughout these thirty 
years, He has not forgotten that He is a King. 
In after years, to Pilate, He makes the declar- 
ation> "To this end was I born/ and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness to the, truth." He is now going forth 
to commence this ministry and bear witness 
to this truth. Some of the thoughts that come 
to us .concerning this thirtieth Christmas Day 
are:— '""'.' " ■ •' ,'*,"' '•' r v ' ' "*'. / : \ • 

(i) That Christ earned into the world for a 

■ purpose. . ,-'- vi VV.'J-j '" , .' \> ti ' 

Living in this world, we should make it our 

business to find out 'God's will, concerning our 

life It is amazing how few fe^lizeiwhat they 



are alive for. Look at the crowds of so-called 
religious people, who are simply aping at liv- 
ing; they have no settled object, no definite 
work, no fire on the altar of their heart, no 
burning message, in fact nothing that counts 
for the Kingdom of heaven. Just go to them 
and ask the question, " What are you living 
for?" They are struck dumb with confusion 
and amazement, for they simply don't know. 
We are inclined to think it is one thing, or 
the other, but 'then they get tired of everything 
in turn. Like children, they like a change of 
toys. 

Are you a professing Christian? If so, ask 
yourself, "What is the purpose of my life?" 
It is not sufficient to plead neutrality — there 
are no neutrals in God's plan. What a pity it 
is that we have no definite idea of life ! Others, 
sad to say, have an object — it is perverted, 
crooked, or an unintelligible one. To a very 
large extent, the purpose for which Jesus came 
should be ours. He was called Jesus because 
He was the Saviour. Many are born, and, un- 
fortunately, are not told, in early life, that they 
are to be saviours — not definitely made to feel 
that 'the great object of their birth is to be 
Twentieth Century Christs. If, however, you 
have not before been told, you are now. I tell 
you now that the great business of your life is 
to save souls ; that everything else must be sub- 
ordinate to this all-consuming purpose. 

(2) That, at thirty years of age, Jesus made 
known His Divinity and mission. 

In the lives of many, a time comes when they 
should announce to the world that they are 
called to be separated unto the Gospel. I can- 
not speak for other organizations. I sometimes 
hear it said: " The ministry is full, too many 




;* Jesus bidding farewell to his mother. 

applications." This is not so with the Salvation 
Army. I am convinced of this fact, up and 
down our country there are hundreds of young 
, men and women, with bodily strength, who 
.know in their own hearts that God has destined 
them to be officers in the Salvation Army. Just- 
as much as 'He .commissioned Jesus to be the 
Christ, has He- called them to. be saviours of 
mankind. .What are you going, to do about the 
matter? This is your day of " coming of age." 
Ybu have heard the words of Jesus, " As the 
Father hath sent Me, so J send you." The day 
you should^ make it known has arrived. ' Wijl 
you do it ? Or do you intend to live an aimless 
life, which is sure to be barren, and unfruitful? 
Before .passing 0^ allow me to ask, " What 
• shall, your answer be? " In. the words of the 



mother of Jesus, I say, "Whatsoever He saith 
unto thee, do it." 

(3) To carry out His purpose He had 10 
break the ties of Nazareth. 

There are many ties which God many nor 
call you to sever — there are others you must. 
To some, home has no charms — to others k 
has. No one could have loved their mother 
more than Jesus, yet He made family ties sub- 
servient to His mission — the days of prepar- 
ation being fulfilled, He left His home at Naz- 
areth. True, there was in Him a Divine side, 
wljich would only recognize God as His Father, 
heaven as His home ; and there was the human 
side, the ties and memories associate4 with 
Nazareth ; they were now broken, the thirtieth 
Christmas had come. To Jesus, it is " Good- 
bye, Nazareth ! Good-bye, Joseph ! Good- Dye. 
mother ! Good-bye, kind friends ! I am off to 
the desert, to the city, town, and village. ' I 
must do the works of Him That sent Me.' " 

Many of you are just there. Are you going 
forward? Is the good-bye to take place? Is 
the ambition of your heart to be turned into 
ambition that will be all right at the Judgment 
Day? Now let it be done — good-bye friends, 
good-bye money-making, good-bye grocery 
store, good-bye worldly position, good-bye car- 
penter's bench and blacksmith's forge, good-bye 
brothers, good-bye sisters, good-bye fathe*. 
and, hardest of all, good-bye mother ! You are 
doing it, and did you say, "Go out alone into ihc 
world to fight for God and souls" ? No, no ! You 
are in good company. The promise of the 
Master to His disciples, " Lo, I am with you 
always," is a promissory note that can be cashed 
at heaven's bank whenever presented. What 
a blessed privilege— " Laborers together with 
God." The promises, are all &ood, 
for life, for dea^h, when you reach 
the Jordan, and then on the other 
side to be numbered amongst those 
'that turn many to righteousness, 
shining as " the stars for ever and 
ever." 



TO SET YOU THINKWfi. 

No people can be truly rich with- " 
out righteousness. 

The name of Jesus is the one 
lever that lifts the world. 

To live only for the present and 
for self is a sad mistake^ 

Life is to be measured by its out- 
flow, rather than by its income. 

The man of bitter thoughts will 
; not be likely to live a sweet life. 

«"." ; Be sure you're right before at- 
tempting to put your neighbors 
■' right ; , : ; ; t • 

When a- wise man encounters an 
obstacle he makes a stepping-stone 

Of.it. . * ■ .; : : V"" 1 : ? .' a - 

No woman can find greater social 
opportunities than those of .her own 
home. 

Wine may give wings to the im- 
agination; but it gives no Wit H> 
guide them. 

Sin has no more right to a place 
m our life than a burglar has in our . 
' bed-room. 

,' Wherever a man is in need We 

should see the opportunity of .help- 
ing him in proportion to our ability, regardless 
of his personality. - 

, It is easier to do right ,than v it is to get credit 
tor it. Do not crave the credit. 

Seeking the roses of health in the red cud 
you may find the rogue of ruin. P 

We shall pass through this world but once- 
therefore, let us do, while here, all the good we 

The obligation to observe the Sabbath g-oes ' 
tte world ™" y P ^ pOSe " of "CM Concerning 

The race may not always be to the swift but 
tte fast young man soon arrives at- the end hf 
his course. ^ . • h 
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i?3> ■aJHfre grief my sin has wrought, 

By all the mercy Thou hast brought, 

By all the love Thy suffering taught, 

My pardon/ Lord, I plead, 



By all the Garden's night and dread, ' 

Bm nail-pierced feet and thorn-crowned < 

head, 
By all the blood for sinners shed, 
My cleansing^ Lord, T plead. 



By what Thy mercy bids Thee spare, 
By all on Calvary Thou didst bear, 





■By' every promise made to prayer, 
Thy saving grace I plead. 



When out before tlie Great White 

Throne 
My thoughts and doings must be shown, 
Then 1 'shall 'standi by grace alone, 
My. soul by God redeemed. 



Within the Gates Faith's anchor cast ' 
With Life, and Death, and Judgment 

1 passed, 
I then shall see Thy face at last, 
My Lord and Saviour Thou I . 
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Itlng Oatjhe Bells. 

BY MRS- STAFF-CAPT, STANYON. 

" CThe Dappring from on high hath visited us; 
to give light to them that sit in darkness, 
and in the shadow of death, to guide our 
feet into the way of peace/' — Luke i. 

78-79- 

THESE VERSES ASSERT A GLORIOUS FACT. 

GES had swept by, generations had 
come and gone ; through the march of 
four thousand years men had looked 
forward to the fulfilment of the 
Promise made by Jehovah amid the 
shades of Eden. But He Whose 
word " can never pass away/' and 
*'■ with Whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning/' evidenced His 
faithfulness, and, " in the fulness of , time/' 
gave His crowning gift to man. ... ' - : 

The open gates of Paradise threw down to 
earth a path of light wh^ch ^angels traversed, 
who, in the midnight hours, revealed the won- 
drous story ta wondering shepherds upon the 
hills of Bethlehem. Never before was human 
ear and heart so thrilled, as, with the sweetest 
melody, the angels sang that song of songs, 
"Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, goodwill toward men/' Long after the 
Eastern night, had wrapped itself again in its 
mantle, the sweet refrain echoed and re-echoed 
in their hearts. 

'■■ On earth peace, goodwill towards men/' 

One desire possessed, them, they must hasten 
to seek the promised Saviour. The sign was, 
that they would find Him lying in a manger. 
What a cradle for the Prince of Heaven — but 
surely in those days of earliest infancy did the 
Babe of Bethlehem lie beneath the shadow of 
the Crossl He might have come to a royal 
palace and been wrapped in regal purple, but 
He chose the stable, despising the pomp and ;., 
glory of the world, which men esteem- so highly. 

Whilst shepherds hasten 'to adore Him, wise 
men from the East were approaching His birth- 
place, led thither by a star. No effort, no ex- 
pense, no trouble, no danger was allowed! to 
thwart their purpose. They believed they w<|l;"e 
Divinely led, and that their guiding s^a* would 
conduct them safely into the presence of Him 
Whom they sought. 

What marvelous, mighty Faith is here ! Faith 
leading across burning desert and dreary plain; 
Faith following unfalteringly the onward move- 
ment of the star; Faith peering through mys- 
tery, and; marching on till lost in sight. Arid 
has Faith ever failed? Ten thousand voices 
- could answer, from the heights above, "Nay,' 
Faith fails not/' but wherever in the soul of, 
man is living Faith, it has- power to climb each, 
steep, ride evefy storm, pierce every, cloud, and 
appropriate the blessing which it most desires. 
May God increase it in our hearts, that Faith's 
hand may take the special blessings which this 
Christmas season holds for us. 

As the travelers drew near their journey's 
endji k&$y enquired not for Herod, who then 
occupied the Judean throne, but He Who was 
born ''King of the Jews." , They recognized 
in the helpless Babe a greater than Herod, or 
any other potentate of earth. Their search was, 
rewarded, and to the infant Saviour they, pre-, 
sented first themselves r and then their ; gifts—: 
gold, frankincense, aiid myrrh — denoting their < 
^faith in Him as King, as God, as man. 

WE ARE. CAUGHT BY THIS TWO-FOLD PICTURE 
- 1 TB& WIDENESS OF GOD'S PLAN FOR MAN. 

In the' 'revelation to the Jewish shepherds 
and .Gentile" philosophers is the fact that all the 
benefits of His great salvation were for a\l 
men—for poor and rich, for illiterate and 
learned^ fqr lowly and cultured^ for the least of- 
.earth 'as Avell as the greatest. 

He Has. come, and. not f r QX^onerace only, but 
for all the nations "of the world. '* .His salvation 
sweeps away all differences and distinctions, 
and makes the recipients of, JEJis grace as one 
great family. Such infinite' love, such bound-, 
fess inercy, such mate hies*, giace, leaving no 
one out, but embraced even vou and even me! 



He has come, and the world has felt His 
touch, for they are passing into His Kingdom 
from north, and south, and east, and west. He 
has come, come to us in our darkness and sin, 
as we sat in the shadow of death, and we can 
say, " To us. He has given the power to become 
the sons of God." Nor has He neglected you. 
poor sinner, but He has come, ah, how often! 
Although His overtures have been rejected 
again and again, He has not wearied, but in 
seasons of sunshine' and cloud He has visited 
you. Invite Him, then, to abide with you this 
Christmastime, and then, with us, rejoice be- 
cause" the Day spring from on High hath visit- 
ed us." 

AGAIN OUR VERSES PROCLAIM A GLORIOUS MIS- 
SION. 

(a) He came to give light. To the Jews 
the Saviour's mission was a bitter disappoint- 
ment. They thought He' would shine as the 
central figure of a Royal Court, and march to 
battle with results that would cause the achieve- 
ments of 'the Caesars to appear as naught. They 
had expected deliverance from the heel of the 
hated Roman, and, in anticipation, once more 
led the way as a conquering race. But God's 
ways are not the ways of men. His humble 
birth-place declared " His Kingdom was not 
of this world." The sceptre He swayed was 
love, not force. He came to give light to che 
benighted world, and as the glory of the Lord, 
shone around those heavenly songsters, dis- 
persing the gloom of the Eastern night, so, at 
the rising of the Sun of Righteousness, the 
shadows began to retire, and the spiritual gloom 
of the world to depart. 

Despite the eflorts of priests and teachers, 
the people were in the darkness of ignorance, 
and the world was waiting for a spiritual light, 
and, with Him, it came to men! It daily 
streamed from Him " in Whom is no darkness 
at all," from the first to the last hour "'of His 
life. It lent the glory of Divinity to the dis- 
courses of the doctors in the Temple, and when 
His public ministry began, the light revealed 
itself in every word and deed. - ( 

Ligh't streamed as He taught the waiting 
crowds upon the shores of Galilee. Light 
streamed as He blessed the little children upon 
the plains of Salem, Light streamed as He 
healed the sick, 'and cured the blind, in the 
highways of Judea. Light streamed through 
the power of His 'touch when that mother re- 
ceived her blessing at the gates of Nain. Light 
streamed at the majesty of His voice when 
King Death yielded from the grave his prey 
to the Prince of Life. Yes, light streamed from 
all His sermons, from all His parables,- from 1 
all His miracles, and from all His warnings, 
. from all His interviews, even when talking with 
. the ones and twos in the byways and waysides. 
The Sun of Righteousness had risen with 
healing in His wings for sinful humanity, and 
■ the Great Magnet of souls attracted men to 
• Himself all the way from Bethlehem 'to Calvary. 
Even, the shadows- of death could not rob Him 
: of this drawing power, for in His dying agony' 
, the penitent thief, 1 - in spirit, creot to His feet/ 
and, with his Saviour, was borne 'to Paradise. 

(h,) 1 He came to guide our feet into the way ■ 
of peace. . The way to God had been blocked 
by 'almost, insurmountable and cruel barriers, 

,. by the hypocritical religious leaders of the day: 
the sincere seekers after righteousness and peaqe 

., being thriist back at every effort into a deeper 
abyss of darkness and doubt. ,, - / 

Christ recognized the situation. Not with-' 
staridihg •_ ;theh: Pharisaical prayers at' street 
.corners, the choice language of .'their lips, .the' 
breadth, 'of their phylacteries 'arid spotlessness 
oi their'* robes, Christ knety their .^characters' ! , 
.':He/was acquainted with, tneir> hollow -profes- 
sions and their despicable selfishness, and', with 



charged with this great sin, for we, too, have 
the light and the privilege to stand at some 
post in God's great Army ; but, by Divine grace, 
we will fulfil our duty faithfully, and, as a true 
beacon, guide the lost to the Lamb " for sinners 
slain." 

Blessed mission ! Christ, the Divine Emanci- 
pator, came to deliver from the thraldom of 
man-made fetters, and to guid.e us H'imseli: 
through the crookednesses and tanglements of 
tradition and training into the way of peace. 

" I am 'the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
No man cometh unto the Father but by Me," 
were the star-like words He spake. 

So with Peace our guide, Peace our way. 
Peace our portion, and the land of Peace our 
home, we will, with the song of peace upon our 
lips, lift our voices and raise our banners, de- 
claring to all men that "the Dayspring from 
on High hath visited us." 



THE INCARNATION, 



HIS wonderful act of creation, recorded 
by Matthew and Luke, is called a myth 
by historical critics, and said to be im- 
possible by some scientists. With both, the 
Bible is untrue, and God, Who created the first 
Adam, unable 'to Create a second. Thus does 
puny man limit the wisdom and power of the 
Creator. 

Ordinary birth begins the existence of a new 
being after the pattern of its progenitor. The 
birth of Christ was the coming into the world 
of mankind of a pre-exis'ting One, of Whom 
Adam was only a type. (Rom. v. 14-21.) 
Christ was the Man from heaven, an entirely 
new creation, (I. Cor. xv. 47-49.) Not born 
after human generation. His body was' a 
specially-prepared one. (Heb. x. 5.) The 
Christ was to form part of humanity for two 
ends. First, to suffer for man's sins ; second, 
to be able to sympathize with human suffering. 
(Heb. x. 10; ii. 9, 10, 18.) The Son of God, 
the Most High, enters into the body prepared 
for Him. The Mighty God enters into union 
with frail man. Becomes the God-man, come 
of a woman, Come under law. He then began 
His existence as man, but not of man. 
( Gal. iv, 4. ) Elizabeth must have re- 
ceived by revelation the fact that Marv 
was to be the mother of her Lord. (Luke 
i. 43.) The form in which- Jesus came into the 
world does not involve^iineal descent from the 
head of the sinning race. This is utterly im- 
possible, else He could not be an innocent vic- 
tim to suffer just for unjust. (I. Peter hi., 18.) 



Persecution, 



: Jesus Christ came with persecution. "He 
came to His own,, and His own received Him 
not;" indeed, as the prophet said, " They hated 
Him without a cause," and in their hatted 
sought to, destroy Him from His very. birth. 
In ignorance of His 'Divine character,' from 
envy, on account of, v His popularity and influ^ 
ence with the people; from fear, lest His success 
should in some way interfere with the vested' 
interests of the priests and dignities of the 
Jewish nation, they dogged His footsteps with 
suspicion, and malice'/ and * misrepresentation' 
until, in a storm of blind- and furious malignity* 
'they impaled Plim on" the bloody tree --The 
General. ;- - v ,\ 
— ; — ' ■ ' «■»■ ■ ■■ 

The Citizens of His Kingdom, V 

■ : , It, is of obedient children Christ designs *b 

form His Kingdom. Wfc'are to fashion our- 

- • j ' • .. - ,- -.. selve ? as ^ ch - We are to obey the heavenlv 

Judgment at oppression aqd r'mjwstice- '•• 1t '' "' 

who abuse their trust,' an o^se < their ; c>r r ^ ........ 

for 'the promotion of selfi-.M^bhpE^«Mira'- ;" Kings now round the manger standi- 

May God forbid that you^to&I should ever be 'Nations kiss the Baib'v hand '' * 
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GRENADA is one of the southern islands 
of the West Indies (Antilles). Its 
length is twenty-four miles, and its 
greatest breadth twelve miles. It is 
made highly picturesque by ridges of 
hills, covered with beautiful vegetation, 
and a range of mountains rising, in some 
parts, 3,000 feet above the sea level. Rivers are 
numerous, but not large. The soil is extra- 
ordinarily fertile. 

" Grenada for Jesus !" Thus reads the motto, 
in large white letters, on a red ground, which 
catches the eye of the stranger who enters the 
already famous Army hall, in Halifax • Street, 
St. Georges. And the two Hallelujah lasses 
who hoisted the blood-and-fire flag less than 
four months ago, have made a good beginning 
towards accomplishing their noble resolve. In 
would take a deal of space 'to adequately des- 
cribe the really wonderful operations of the 
Army, since its establishment in this lovely 
island, so that readers must be content with a 
passing word on some of the most noteworthy 
incidents. As is often the case when the Army 
first opens fire in a new country, or town, the 
people were somewhat disappointed, that instead 
of an army of seasoned warriors, with band 
playing, and colors flying, two simple Salvation 
Army lasses made their appearance 'on the 
scene, and announced their intention of winning 
Grenada for Jesus. Their disappointment, how- 
ever, was short-lived, for in a few weeks a full 
band of men and women, saved and happy, 
were found atT the side of these two soldiers of 
the cross, marching the streets, and, witnessing 
for Christ in the open-air and in the barracks. 
Some of the worst, and, on the other hand, 
some of the most respectable, have knelt at the 
penitent form, and are now engaged in this 
blessed soul-saving war, fighting shoulder to 
shoulder, and glad to belong to the Salvation 
Army. • 
. Staff-Capt. Tucker has since visited the is- 
land, and enrolled an excellent company of 
recruits under the flag — thirty in nurtiber. 
Among the converts* sworn in was the Chief 
Warden of the Prison, a saved jail-bird, tailors, 
shoe-makers, coachmen, servants, dress-makers* 
etc, They are smart-looking, respectable men 
and women, and are a credit to the Army. 
'■■" They mariif est," says the Staff-Captain, " a 
"proper blood-and-firc; spirit, and I am sure will 
compare favorably with any West Indian "Sal- 
vationists. "■.' 
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TYPICAL NEGRO HUT, ST. LUCAS, GRENADA: 

SOUL-WINNING AND 
•* SOUL- KEEPING. 

BY BRIGADIER PUGMIRE. 

SoubWmning# 

^^ HE good Book says, "He that win- 
Hp neth souls is wise," and again, "If 
* any man lack wisdom, let him ask 

of God, Who giveth liberally, and 
upbraideth not." Every* officer and 
soldier in our ranks has been called 
to be a winner of souls ; then let us 
ask ourselves, this Christmastide. 
" How far have we been successful in our grand 
and "glorious calling?" The writer's soul was 
stirred recently by reading in the Cry a state- 
ment mad.e by Commissioner McKie, on the 
occasion of his farewell for Australia, that he 
hadtseen 57,000 souls seek God; and while we 
cannot all be McKies (for few are as gifted 
as he is, and then we have not the wide field of 
opportunity that he has, had) yet we contend if 
we are not winning souls, 'then we have missed 
our calling. - 

HOW ARE WE TO WIN SOULS? 

(1) Love them. Love wins always ! Not 
only tell them you love them, but love them. 
When a sinner really once, believes that you 
love him, not only in word, but in deed, you 
can lead him almost anywhere, and you will 
wield, a holy influence over him. Let love * be 
in your songs, your prayers; your talks, and, 
above all, your deeds. 

"Let love be first, let 

'l ;v love be last, 

Its light jo'eir all my life 

be cast] 
„ Come now my Sav- 

, iour from above, 
And deluge all my soul 

with love, 
So that, - wherever I 

.may go, 
Thy 4ove shall conquer , 
y- every "foe."' ' ;' 

:1 Love' will make you 

■?; ' tender and full of sym- 

• pathy. Paul says, "Love 

suffereth long, and is 

kind." Even if some 

i ; poor souls have been a 

.■ few times to the Mercy 

Seat and failed, love 

them still. Don't cut 

them off-^to do that 

means to damn them. 

for the Army is their 

hope. Oh, that the love 

which was demonstrat- 

ed : to the. world iji the 

' manger, in the garden, 

. ' on the cross, may fall 

upon every officer : and 

soldier in our ranks. 






^ (2) Pray. Pray more. All successful re- " 
' vival work is preceded by prayer. Have set 
times for intercourse with God, and let nothing 
interfere with your season of prayer. Let that 
hour be sacred, " and He That seeth in secret 
shall reward thee openly." Pray till your whole 
being is baptised with Divine unction and 
power. Many of us can never hope to be 
orators, but we can have unction and " speak 
as the Spirit shall give us utterance." Then 
what we say shall be as a nail fastened in a 
sure place. A lot of the talk we hear is as 
though the speaker was beating the air, voift of 
unction and grip. Fervent, believing prayer 
will give you this unction and power of speech. 
(3) Faith Believe for souls. Why So'" we' 
open our barracks, turn on the lights, and invite 
the populace to come and see us? Is it not 
that souls may be won to Christ? Then why 
do we go through many of our services like a 
mere machine, in a cold-blooded, stereotyped, 
unbelieving sort of way? Of course/in such 
meetings, souls rarely get; saved. ThereVno 
warmth or earnestness manifested and faith 
is absent. "When Jesus saw their faith He 
said unto the sick of the palsy, Thy sins are 
forgiven thee." Have faith in God! Have 
faith in yourself! Have faith in your message. 
and you'll get souls. You won't drive them, but 
you will win them. 

SoukKeeping, 

Q O much for " winning " them, but what 
^ about keeping" them? We firmly be- 
lieve if there was as much sweating to keep 
converts as there is to win them, there 
would be less leakage between the penitent 
form and the platform. How to keep them. 

(1) Why, shepherd them. They are but 
babes m Christ. At first they will be timid 
and nervous, and will need to be fed with the 

milk of the word." While it is the duty of 
the Recruiting Sergeant to deal with the seeker 
at the Mercy Seat, the officer in charge should 
never allow that soul to leave the barracks 
without a kindly handshake, and make, them 
feel that the corps is their home. Arrange for 
the soldiers to welcome them also. An ice- 
house is the wrong place to bring up a spirit- 
ual baby in; he will be sure to get a chill under 
such circumstances, and you need not wonder 
if he does not return to give God glory. Babies 
are sensitive, and if he feels he is not wanted 
there, he goes out again to the cold world, per- 
haps to perish. Make your barracks as much 
like home as possible, and while the older mem- 
bers of the flock are not neglected, particuku- 
attention must be paid, to the converts. Babies 
need tender care, feeding, rocking, and so do 
'spiritual babies," not 'in their sins, hut in the 
faith. Let us take care that even the blood of 
our spiritual children is not found on our skirts. 

(2) Visit them. Go after them., Get in 
touch with their home circumstances. If- pos- 
sible, do not let a single day pass without their 
being looked up. Some 01 the poor souls have 
home difficulties — the devil to fight in their 
homes. If they are made to feel that the corps 
is interested in their welfare,, it will tend to 
strengthen them and confirm them. If Impos- 
sible to visit them, a helpful note should be 
despatched Anything to make them feel' ifey 
are not forgotten.. ; 

Some revivals have been talked against, the 
argument bem|T that the converts did not stand, 
when, in reality, the fault was not in the " win- 
ning," but because the very people who com- 
plained did not put forth the effort to "keep " 
them. Whose fault "was it?' - 

'(3.)' Give them work to do. Children in the 
house can be made useful.. They can sweep the 
floor for mother, run errands, etc; and so 
spiritual children can be .made useful. Get 
them to testify, sell War : Crys, etc,, • eic./ and 
all this will help to keep them'. 

Then have them enrolled a month from date 
of conversion, if they are showing sincerity. 
It is ,a mistake to prove, and prove, and prove,' 
before they are enrolled. They wonder why 
they are not made into soldiers, and eventually 
they imagine they have not the, confidence of 
the corps, and if they cannot be trusted they 
will go elsewhere.^ , 

Oh, that this Christmastide we may have 
-many, precious gifts in the shape of "spiritual 
children," to bring to Christ, and that His all- 
powerful grace may keep them all. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE HOMESTEAD. 

O "those who specially love wild, rug- 

Tged scenery, possibly no spot would 
prove a greater source of attraction . 
than Cape Breton, its forests Of 
pines and rocky soil, with here and 
there huge boulders rising preci- 
pitious to the sky, forming at once 
a spectacle of majesty and awe- 
inspiring grandeur. 

Near the shores of St. George's Bay— which 
rolls in its blue waters 'twixt the two "recently 
born' 3 cities, now throbbing with the ceaseless 
energies of thousands of busy workers in the 
huge commercial enterprises that, with mush- 
room growth, have sprung into life, making 
the once-quiet spot a. veritable bee hive of in- 
dustry—lived Duncan Graham, with his wife 
and four children — one son and three daughter;. 
The Grahams, ithree generations back, emi- 
grated from " Bonnie Scotland/' hoping to 
secure in "'New Scotia" a quicker way to 
fortune and affluence than the slow-going old 
town could furnish; but dame fortune had not 
been quick to shower her favors, and hence the 
Grahams found the battle of life almost as 
uphill as in their native village across the At- 
lantic, i 

^Duncan Graham, like his father and grands- 
father before him, lived according to his light, 
discharged his duties faithfullv from Monday 
to Saturday with his, employer, and on the 
Sabbath wended his way to the " kirk " on the 
hillside, seeking to train up his children in the 
right way. Summer and winter succeeded each 
other with very little to- break the monotony 
of their lives, until the -family grew ur3 and 
began to share in the task of laboring for the 
bread that perisheth. 

Alec Graham, the first-born, was, unlike his 
father, of a warm, impulsive temperament, 
generous to a fault, but of a reckless disposi- 
tion that caused him to chafe at the humdrum 
condition of his life, and ofttimes the gentle, 
patient mother would drop a tear as she thought 
of the waywardness of her only son. 

Jessie, Elsie, and Maggie, with tnie Scotch 
instinct, clung 'to the home, and never went far 
., away from their father's homestead ; but with 
' Alec it was different ■ he was restless 'to be away 
and see the world. The sleepy little towri where 
he was born had not as yet been woke up. by 
the march of the leaders of commerce,: its sur- 
roundings had lost their charm for him,, and 
he longed to be away and plunge into the 
whirl of life in the larger cities, and with sor- 
rowing hearts the fond parents gave their re- 
luctant, consent for Alec to seek work in- the 
city two hundred miles distant. 



CHAPTER II. t 

THE ERODIGAL. 



'* Ye'll no forget to 'read your,, Bible, and ga' 

" ta the kirk o' the Sabbath^ my son, will ye?" 

^earnestly entreated the fond mother, as she 

* helped pack the little trunk, placing 'a 1 Bible, 

"her" parting gift, on the* top of -his elbthes. 

■ It was the night before Alec's departure,' and 
he was in high spirits and full of his plans for 



the future, painting many a roseate picture of 
what he. intended to do and be, in a few years. 
He thought his mother too nervous, and laughed 
at her expressions of fear lest some harm hap- 
pened to him. 

His father added many wise counsels and 
warnings concerning the numerous pitfalls that 
beset the path of young men. Alec, with the 
eager confidence and buoyancy of youth, as- 
sured him that he need, have no fears, he would 
keep straight. 

Next morning, amidst many tears and demon- 
strations of affection, he took his leave and was 
soon speeding on towards his cherished am- 
bition. 

At first his letters were sent regularly, and 
* brimmed over with news of his work and new 
surroundings. He had got a good situation, 
and, to do him justice, with all his faults, he 
was energetic, hard-working, and, consequently, 
soon rose to a position of trust. 

With saddened heart his mother noted the 
lengthening intervals between his letters, and 
she perceptibly began to age. The look of care 
also deepened on his father's face. In this 
manner time sped on. Alec had been gone 
several years, and, excepting one or two short 
visits; little was seen of him; but he did not 
seem the same, and appeared in a hurry to get 
away again. 

Meanwhile other changes had come over the 
old homestead. Jessie had married and had a 
little home of her own. Duncan Graham, after 
a trying illness, grew feebler, and the struggle 
to make ends meet seemed greater than ever. 
.At last, Elsie and Maggie determined to go 
to Boston and seek situations where they could 
earn more, and render better help to their 
parents. 

It was the night before their departure, and 
a deeper tinge of sadness than usual pervaded 
the little circle, each one seeking to cheer the 
other, though the effort, seemed to end in failure. 
and presently they sank into a gloomy silence. 
Suddenly they were startled by a loud rap at , 
the door. A message was handed in. , What 
could it mean ? A telegram was a rare occur- . 
rence at .the Graham home. With trembling 
hands Duncan opened it, and, read: 

"Alec arrested on charge of forgery." 
With a groan the old man sunk into his chair, 
while, with an agonizing cry of, " Dh, my 
Alec !" the heart-broken mother fell fainting 
on the floor. ■ >:... ■'.-'■■■•, ■ 

" This hew trial Jk>re down very heavily on the 
group. A1V 'thought of going away had to be 
abandoned. • Elsie and Maggie must now re- 
. main to care for their mother- The days sped 
by in suspense and agony," and at last came the 
hews that Alec had been found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to five years' imprisonment. 
; The blow fellf heavily, and the poor mother, ' 
whose "heart seemed crushed with the weight of 
grief, rapidly drooped and soon slipped away. 
After the,'death> of his wife old Duncan Graham 
. grew very ; feeble, and it was all apparent he! 
would not long .survive her. 

The, story, of Alec's fall and arrest was a 
fresh, cause of grief.' ;,, ; 

It, appears . he got mixed up with a lot of , "' 
fast young; fellows,. who led, him' on, taught him 
how to' jfrink,' ,smoke, and. .gamble, and before 
long trie passion of .gambling had bound poor ' 
.Alec, hanckand foot. Maddened- by heavy 
losses, he had .been tempted ^tp • use his em- 
ployer's /money; in- the hope, of' regaining hisj , 
; own, : but- 'loss ." succeeded lbss, until he, ' in a fit*-.' 
" of desperation, forgVd his employer's name to' f * 
; /a cheque" for'a large amount. -Detection, arrest; ' 
" ,„ and, imprisonment followed, until the " shadow^ * 
of sin "'".grew into. the. night ;of despair, and * 
amidst 0t2ie>'kish and smart 'of 'a convict's 'life, 
he learned the truth of his father's oft-repeated 
* ] ) text, ^Tfre Ways of transgressors . are hard." " 



CHAPTER III. 

A STRANGE PEOPLE. 

Meanwhile another event happened, which 
was .destined to play an important part in the 
life of another member of the Graham family 
— the Army came. 

What a world of meaning there is in 
this little sentence, " ft The Army came." 
The quiet of the little town was sud- 
denly disturbed by the advent of this 
" strange " people, with their drums, ban- 
ners, and peculiar garb. On her way to Sun- 
day School Maggie Graham saw a group of 
people singing and preaching to a crowd, near 
the Post Office. 

A strange fascination drew her to the ring, 
and she stood spellbound, listening to one after 
another as they told of changed lives and happy 
homes — " since the Army came." She soon 
began attending the meetings. Although 
warned against the mistake of mixing "excite- 
ment with religion," she liked 'the Army, the 
hearty singing suited her, but one thing did 
puzzle her, they talked, about being- "saved." 
Was it possible for anyone to know this before 
they came to die? and, if so, was she saved? 
The thought troubled her, and caused many 
uneasy moments. She had gone regularly to 
the church and Sunday School, but no one had 
ever asked her the question. 

A few weeks later she decided to stay to a 
prayer meeting, and while sitting at the back 
of the hall, a gentle voice questioned, "Are you 
saved, dear?" Maggie looked up, and her eyes 
met those of the Army Captain, shining from 
beneath her Army bonnet, and ere long Maggie 
was amongst the seekers at the penitent form. 
Would she be a soldier? She thought of her 
Sunday School class, . and the old associations. 
" It's not for such as you," said her sister, 
whose pride received a wound that a Graham 
should mix with that lot. 

But Maggie had given herself definitely to 
God and determined to be out-and-out. Her 
energetic spirit soon marked her out for posi- 
tion, and the Captain gave her some War Crys 
to sell She succeeded so well that, after a 
few months, she was placed in charge of the 
periodicals. 

Old Duncan Graham had been failing fast, 
and when the Fall came, with the fading leaf 
he passed away, and the sisters broke up the 
old home and went to situations. . Maggie 
entered the service of God-fearing, Christian 
people, who gave her every opportunity for 
her loved work of visiting and War Cry selling. 
'■, /^ Where Jie leads I will follow— 

Twill follow all' the way." 
It was the close of a very impressive holiness 
meeting, when 'the visiting officer — a Major — 
was calling for workers for the vineyard. 
Could she follow? For some time a feeling 
that God wanted her for greater service had 
been growing upon heft There was a struggle. 
"Is there one here, 7 '- cried the ~ MajoC" who 
will corne out and consecrate their lives to fol- 
low JesUs all the < way j 3 " Maggie got the vic- 
tory, aid at the holiness table consecrated her 
life to 'the service of *God. Her forms. were 
sent for, and in ;due course Maggie said good- 
bye to' her ' old Associates, and entered the 
Training Garrison. ; " 
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'.' ^ .' CHAPTER IV. 

■ - ' * '■>• the ,-iisw' Lieutenant. 

How precious ..w ; ejre those few months spent 
in the Training t Gafrisoh, .the earnestness of 
the. .;' Home' Mptke^'J. with her many practical 
lessons from the '%iQ. ? ' and " D.D." Maggie's 
one great ^anxiety was. '.lest she would never be 
able to .properly fill 1 ; the position of an officer, 
but she determined, to dp- her best. The weeks 
passed, by; . 'and after four weeks as a Cadet, 

Maggie was sennas. Lieutenant* to R . 

Hahy\ times': she prajyed that, day as the train 
sped, forr; that God . would use ! her 1 for- the sal- 
vation of . sinner's, < atnd. hot tears, fell- as she 
thought/of "her brother 'in his cell; if she, could 
only find him out and know that he 'was saved 
1 Long- and earnestly did she pray that .God would 
bring the prodigal home'. She hatt often sung— 

. "He breaks the power' of cancelled sin, '■', 
He sets' the prisoner free." ' < ■ >' 
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Would God not do this for her brother? Faith 
whispered, " Yes" and a sense of rest and peace 
came over her. 

The train slowed down^ and soon the cheery 
voice of her Captain bade her welcome, and 
ere long they were seated in their cosy little 
quarters, chatting pleasantly over a cup of tea 
of their future plans. 

Her first meeting was over, and Maggie lay 
for a little time, too excited to sleep. How 
nice the Captain was ; she felt sure she would 
love her, and the few soldiers had been so 
hearty in their welcomes. So, despite the one 
great shadow that cast a gloom over her heart 
— her brother's terrible fall — she fell asleep 
building many ." air castles " of what she would 
do in the future. 

A few weeks after their arrival in R 

they were sitting at the hospitable table of a 
godly coupler — old, faithful soldiers. They had 
spent a long day in visitation, and this was 
their last call. The motherly eye no'ted their 
weariness, and insisted they should remain for 
supper. The conversation turned upon visit- 
ation, and the sad sights to be witnessed in 
many homes. " Oh, Captain/ 5 said their mo- 
therly hostess, " I shall never forget the face 
of a young man I saw in the prison at D— — , 
when last we visited the place for a meeting. 
Although comparatively young, his long im- 
prisonment had told fearfully on him. One of 
his jailors said it was a sad case, he had had 
a good bringing up, and " 

■" What's the matter, Lieutenant?" A startled 
cry made all eyes turn upon her. She was 
looking very white. Was it possible?— could 
it be her brother? "What did you say his 
name was?" faintly asked the young Lieutenant. 

" I don't know, dear," replied the kind-hearted 
woman, " but I shall never forget the look on 
his face; he seemed so full of bitter agony and 
shame at his position." .. 

Through the blinding 'tears that rained down 
her face, Lieutenant Graham told the .sad story 
that had broken her parents' hearts and shad- 
owed their lives. ". ';■:■;■ ■ 

" Would it be possible to get in to see him r 
queried Maggie. . " -.'i ' ■: \ 

" Oh, ■ yes/* . replied -the elder woman, and 
arrangements were made to go- the very next 
day Their tears' mingled together as they knelt 
to pray, that He Who came a* the Son of Man, 
to " seek and save that which was lost, ' W;Ot;ld 
save that prodigal son and brother.' •■:■■.'■.■ 



chapter y. ;■'.;.■•.«■*:■_.;:: ■■*„•. : ■: '.'"'-'■■ ,'„ 
FOUND AND FOimWFlNiv ' ) ; ( 

'Twas with a beating heart ;that; Maggie and; 
her Captain walked up the road: teadihg to the 
huge building, surrounded by high, gloomy 
walls, and still more so when they found them- 
selves ushered into the Chief Wardens office. 
The Captain briefly explained their mission. 
Was there such a man there? 

/'Yes/' said the Cluef^ " Poor fellow ! It 
has made a wreck of him." '."■■■, ^ _/'_"■ 

' After a little time 'they were conducted to a 
room, and soon Alec, between two warders, was 
'brought in. : Could that pale, emaciated -man, 
with close-cropped hair; be her brother, the 
bright, strong, fun-loving youth, who had left 
; hdrhe with sucn high ambitions and expecta- 
tions? "Oh, Maggie/' sobbed the remorseful 
prodigal, as she threw her arms around his 

^th many convulsive sobs, he told his sister 
Htf^stott/ v '""I forgot to pray, neglected my 
Bible, feot into bad company, gambling became 
a passion, and then— you know the rest,, he 
wailed. " My life is ruined; I can never look 
.my fellow-man in the face again. Poor father. s 
words are true, ' The ways of transgressors are 

"' "'But, Alec," sobbed" Maggie, "Jesus can 
'..■save the ,worst. Won't you ask Him to pardon 

^Down^on the cold stone floor they knelt. 

Tears of repentance flowed, as, brokenly, ; he 

"cried " God be merciful to me a, smiter, f^id 

ere. the time for parting came light and peace 

had come* to his soul, the thick clouds of sm 

dispersed, and the life "so long "shadowed by 

■; sin " began to feel the first rays of the Sun of 

' r Rightedttsness lighting up the chambers of his 

spirit, while the. sweet voice of, Mercy whis- 







pered, " Peace, be still/' and the storm of sin 
gave place to the calm of forgiveness. 

.* * * * < 

Some months later, through the intercession 
of friends, he was liberated, and Alec's first 
act was to go to the Army barracks and give 
thanks to God for His mercy and goodness. 

Alec is seeking, by a consistent life, to re- 
deem the past, but his health has been impaired, 
and, while striving to do his duty faithfully 
to God and man, he often 'thinks of the " what 
might have been," if he had only remembered 
his mother's God, and his life had not been 
shadowed, by this one great sin. 




The Story of a Broken Heart. 



BY ENSIGN HICKS, OTTAWA RESCUE HOME. 

T was such a dismal, dark day; snow 
and sleet were fast falling. How 
long the time seemed ! Would 
father never come? Thus they kept 
asking each other. They were such 
wee mites, standing by the window 
of their country home, Nellie and 
Alice. They had been so happy 
until father took to drinking so heavily, and 
now their darling mother was slowly dying of 
that dread disease, consumption, no doubt 
hurried on- by the father's downward course. 

This morning he had started early to the 
city for medicine; it was growing late, and still 
he did not come. It was only the old story of' 
drinking and being led away; he had met 
. some old- companions and had forgotten all 
about his wife and little ones at home. 

1 1 a few days they laid mother away in the 

pld church-yard, and alter ?the funeral a wealthy 

relative took: little Alice 'home with 1 her, leaving 

little Nellie, father's 'favorite, with him. For 

a time things seemed brighter, although no one 

could ever tell how much the young and tender 

heart. of Nellie missed her darling mother. But 

she was brave and good;; and thought the angels 

would surely -1^e^.'tlie''' : n^iw®'- ! ;t0-::ihjeT: mother . in 

'.« heaven, that father ; was ; not drinking now. 

How happy she would he, to know it. But 

^Nellie's happiness was short-lived'; father soon 

Jrpke all ;|jpod resolutions, *to sink into' .-deeper 

, clepths 'o* sm than ever before. 

He soon married again, but this time 'the 
- woman i'oi .his choice did not try to make life 
' veiy bright for. little Nellie ; oh the other hand, 
.she wanted to send her away. At the age of 
fourteen Nellie left the only place she could 
call horned to ream her, living in 'the city. For 
a . time al'l went well ; she was. very happy as 
niirsery-maid> staying with one > family three 
years. But in a dark hour, one who should 
have protected and shielded her fair young life, 
blighted, and crushed it, and left her alone in a 
strange -city. He promised to return soon to 
marry her/ but as time went on she found 'that 
he/4id not fulfil h\s promises. When money 
was getting low, she was obliged to seek 
cheaper lodgings, and so on down,, until found 
by one of our city missionaries, in a small, bare 
room, with no fire, and scarcely enough cover- 
ing to keep her and an infant at her breast from 
freezingi The case was reported to the Matron 
of our Army Jlome, and at, once steps were 
> taken to have her removed to the Home, where 
she might be cared for, with her child. 

For, a time she seemed to improve and grow, 
stronger; .but, adas! ot^r worst fears were 
soon realised. Haying inherited a tendency 
to consumption, the past year of exposure and 
sorrow had hurried it on. Already the germs 
of the disease had fastened itself upon her 
young life. .' ' ' ; ; 

Our Christmas festivities were held in the 
spacious work-room, which had been kept 
"locked during the past few days. Just loolj 
within its walls for a few minutes with' me. It 
was prettily decorated with evergreens and 
■■flowers.- Two Christmas Trees, one for the 
children and one for the girls, all weighed down 
with gifts for all, are there. Our family/was by 
no means small, children, and girls, and officers, 
numbering about seventy-two in all. There 
were music, and. singing, and laughter, and, for 
a time, at least, care and sorrow were put aside, 
One of the fairest of our group was Nellie, 



who seemed so bright and glad. Stepping to 
her side one of the officers asked, " Are you 
happy, Nellie ?" Her bright smile was answer 
enough, while she said, " Oh, yes ! I did not 
think that it was possible for me to be so happy 
again," 

The following week she was confined to her 
bed. The doctor told us it was only a question 
of a few weeks, as the disease was deeply seated. 
Nothing could, be done but keep up her 
strength, and alleviate 'the pain. In spite of all 
that was done she seemed to be quickly slipping 
away. When asked if she did not wish to 
see her father, she hesitated in her reply, but 
said, " Oh, nurse, dear, if he should come drunk, 
and if he should be unkind, I could not stand 
it, because I cannot help feeling that he gave 
me the first start downwards. If my home had 
been different I never would have been like 
this." Words like these, spoken by dying lips, 
once heard will never be forgotten, and ought 
to sound in every unconverted parent's ears. 

While on her sick bed, during the first few 
days, she had found a new source of joy and 
solace. She has found Jesus. Slowly, but 
surely, she entered into the new life, and the 
change was very great indeed to her. Kind 
Christian friends had 'taken charge of her in- 
fant boy. Her father came to see her, but here 
the curtain must be drawn; too full of regrets 
•for his own past life, and down almost as far 
as a poor drunkard can go, he was not able to 
see her for any length of time. 

When the first gentle breezes of Spring be- 
gan to blow, and in the Springtime of her life, 
only nineteen years of age, her gentle spirit took 
its flight, after weeks of weary pain and patient 
waiting, without a murmur. God tool^ her home 
to the land where the wicked cease from trou- 
bling, and the weary are at rest. When asked 
if she was afraid to die, she would smile and 
answer, " No, I will be glad when Jesus comes. 
If it was His will, I wish that it was now." 
We afterwards sang for her that beautiful 
hymn— 

".I shall know Him, as redeemed by His side 

I shall stand, 
I shall know Him by the prints of the nails in 

His hands," 

which was her favorite hymn. Her faith never 
grew dim, and when the cold waves of Jordan 
folded her in their kind embrace, she was ready 
to join with 'the blood-washed throng. 

Reader, this is only one sketch of a shadowed 
life. There are many around you in slippery 
paths to-day. Are you lending them a helping 
hand ? Remember — 

"We have only one life — -it will soon be past — 
Only what's done for Jesus Will last." 



A LETTER FROM OUR INDIAN 
"SETTLEMENT, 



Glen Vo well, Upper Skeena, B.C., 
rNovember 8th, 1901. 

I had spent two years in this place on Octo- 
ber 21 st. When I arrived, there were just thre= 
log cabins finished ; - most of 'the people, had 
no houses. To-day nearly all have warm and 
comfortable houses, several of which are nice 
frame structures. Besides these we have now 
an officers' quarters, a schoolhouse, and a new 
S. A. barracks, . • We have received very little 
help from the outside, yet we have paid our 
way as we went. Of course, we are j ust about 
all dead broke now, but that does not prevent 
us from being- happy, and giving God all the 
glory for His help and blessings; There; are 
only about 60 inhabitants in the place, and, con- 
sidering we are all Indians, we would like you 
very much to show us a white man's town 
that has, comparatively, done more for itself, 
and for God's work, in the same length of time, 
as, it, would stir us on to greater effort. But 
if you cannot — well, the world, may go on witfr 
iits burden a little while longer. The barracks 
-^well* I never do any blowing, I ' leave that 
to the winds, and for that reason" I can only 
say,. " Come and see." 

■ ,/ Yours to see the. end of the battle, ^ 
■ • ' J. P. Thorkildsonj Ensign. 
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Be to Me a Jesus." 




HE leaves of 'the Autumn are falling, 
And the calendar's leaves now few; 
So it seems like a voice that is calling 
To us all—Gentile and Jew, 

Some rejoice that the Christmas is 
near'ing, 

And are glad that the year has now sped; 
No longer they're doubling and fearing 
The future, praise God! with a dread. 

. . . * ■ * * * 
We've come to the last Bible reading 

For the year. — How did Christ come? 
And Satan who's always misleading, 

Is saying, " Well, not with a drum I" 
Still, carping on how we " catch fishes/' 

The critics their master repeat; 
Thinking more of the plates and dishes, 

Than food which is furnished 'to cat ! 

J|C * * . * 

* Well, how did Christ come? While the priest- 
craft 
Controlled the religion 
around, 
And preached of the com- 
ing Messiah, ♦ 
As if all the truth they 
had found. 
Away from the lot, in a 
manger — 
For there was no room 
in the inn— 
The Promise of God, as 
"a Stranger," 
To < Bethlehem's city 
came in. 

One night, while some 
shepherds were 
'..;■. watching 
\ Their flocks, came a 

heavenly light— 
The glory of God shone 
around them 
Till they were afraid 
.of the sight. 

But the angel of God that 
appeared 
Said,, ff Fear not ! I < 
fering you great joy: K^ 
In the city of David is born, 

Of a virgin, 'a baby boy 
Which is Christ, our Saviour and Lord, 

-So 'now you may all go and .see 
His twaddling clothes there in the manger, 

j . \.Av^, "this is the sign it is He." .■'■''' 

/ >7* w « ??»_ •.'.■■ on: ' :; ■> .,?■', t 

' Then P a host ( of the angels of heaven ' > 
,. Were seen praising God in the sky, 
Saying,;" Peace on earth, goodwill to man! 
, But all glory to God on high!" ", 

,And the shepherds all hurried away, 
, i And did as4ie bid them to do; 

And when they, had come to Bethlehem, 
Thfey./found every word of It true. 
. TheuVhearts. were so filled with the story, 
'• The^ faces reflected their joy, 
Thal|key. told their friends of the glory , 
,, Thar: had come ,tHfough this Baby -Boy. 

Thus Christ came, unexpected by most,. 
In a poor,. undignified way— ■> . ' , 
, He came somewhat as, the Holy' Ghost 
Oft comes .among Christians;, ; to-day,; 

* ,; *• ' *•_• • * 
How did He come to my sinful heart? 

Well, not as I thottght He would come — 
Why from my friends should I "walk apart," 
, <} : Just to follow an Army drum? 
, \ I thought all along I should find Him 
• In some stately building, forsooth; 



But looked for Him till my eyes grew dim, 
, Although I was then but a youth; 
And I strove, and prayed, and tried again, 

To get into the " narrow way," 
By carrying creeds, but all in vain, 

For I never could sing, " Happy day 1 /' 

It was when that Salvation Army, 

That so many people despise, 
Came with their noisy meetings, 

And created such a surprise, 
That I got, you may say, " excited " 

About my soul, and heaven, and hell; 
To the penitent form invited, 

I was saved, as many can tell. 
Yes, plucked as a brand from the burning, 

But as for wearing the red ! 

Or joining the Salvation Army! 

I thought I would sooner be dead ' 
But I've found what you say you won't do, 

Is often the thing that you will, 
And, after some years of experience. 

Believe in this theory still. 




HOLY NIGHT. 

Reader, p'r'&ps you've a plan k^y^^'minll 

■Z.. As to ho^ Christ will come to you; ; o| 

You can picture the place where He'd find 

Yourself saying, "What must I do?" 
You fancy you know Just the meeting, 

And just what the preacher will say^— j 
You've dreamt of the heavenly greeting, ■ 

When your sins shall have rolled away. 

But I fear you may be mistaken; ^ 
God's Ivays are so " different, far-r- 

That when you from sin's sleep awaken, 
You'll wonder to see where you are ! 

, _ , * ■ * * * *' *■• 

Oh,, sinner, what sort of a Christmas 

Do you, in your sins hope, to spend? 
Have you counted the cost of conduct 

That sooner or later mu&t end? 
You mean to.be' merry this Christmas, 

! You mean to be happy, you say; 
We wish, you the greatest of blessings — 

Salvation in Christ, Christmas Day ! 

• , . Adjt. Phillips. 
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The cradle of all Christian grandeur is the 
crib, of Bethlehem. ' 

' ,Z The -watchwords of Christians are.,: " Glory 
■; to. God and goodwill to, men'' — the heartiest 
. loye of souls turned to the most practical ser- 

; f;, ?)vice of man. ;.• .';■■■■ ■, '• 




BY ADJT. C. A. PERRY. 

HE music was beautiful.. Worship- 

Tpers were many. The church was 
decorated for Christmas, and every- 
body seemed to understand the 
meaning of it all. It was Christ- 
mas Eve, and a special service was 
being conducted. I was, by special 
arrangement, in attendance, and deep 
interest possessed me as the service proceeded. 
Looking at the decorations, I could not help 
but notice a motto Hanging over the gallery, 
the words of which rivetted themselves on my 
very heart. It was a prayer, reading as follows : 

" JESUS, JESUS, BE TO US A JESUS." 

It seemed to 'the writer like the heart-cry of 
some hungry soul. Who suggested the words 
of that motto? Possibly very few of the on- 
lookers knew. Yet before that large crowo' it 
stood out in prominence, no doubt voicing the 
feeling and deep desire of a number of hearts. 

Was it not stated before the advent of t^e 
Babe of Bethlehem that His name should be 
called Jesus, " for He shall save His people 
from their sins ".? Did not the angels announce 
to the shepherds that there was born unto them 
a Saviour which was Christ the Lord? Many 
titles have been given to the Son of God, the 
world's Redeemer, Whose coming we remember 
with freshness at this Christmas season. None, 
however, come to us with greater sweethess, 
nor arouse deeper feelings of gratitude hi our 
hearts, than the name and word Jesus. How 
much it signifies—" For He shall save His 
people from their sins," Can anyone, therefore, 
frame any more earnest heart-cry than the 
words of the motto alluded to, " Jesus, Jesus, 
be to us a Jesus"? 

Let it be more personally put:.. Be. 'to trie § 
Jesus. Be to me a personal Saviour. How 
many have cried out in the depths . of heart- 
anguish, "Oh, that I knew where I might find 
Him! Oh, that I knew His saving grace!" 
The shepherd^ of old were directed by the 
angels where to find the new-born Babe, thai 
they might worship Him. Hungry soul, there 
will come a messenger to your heart, telling ' 
you where to find the Lord, even Jesus the 
Saviour, that you might not only t>ow in ador- 
ation like the shepherds, but, leaving your sin,$ 
at His feet, bow in submission tq His will. 

Christ is hot in Bethlehem's manger, not in 
the garden, nor on Golgotha's height; -not How 
treading the wine-press - alone, but 

AT THE RIGHT HAND OF GOD, THE FATHER 

making intercession for us, and Wging 'jto 
send the Comforter, that He might dwe# \i\ 
our hearts by faith. However, the scenes ancj 
states of loneliness, suffering, and shame haji 
to be passed through by our Lord that m 
might accomplish Heaven's designs and[ -'Mil 
the meaning of His name— Jesus. , "To l yf^ 
which believe, He is precious," says the. w|Vd 
of God., Faith opens the door into His, pres- 
ence, and we see hot the Babe in the' njanjrar-, 
but 'the risen Lord, and, forfeiting our f: sfiis 
we adore Him as Lord,. . ' ■ "*• ■ 

The shepherds looked upon Him in human 
form; but was that all? No! Thev savirili 
Him.the Hope of Israel, the promised Messiah 
and looked forward to the fulfilment of His 
heaven-designed mission. We see ilm after 
the accomplishment of that mission, .'gin*!" in 
deepest gratitude, with the poet we $ay— '' 
" Oh, let me kiss Thy bleeding feet,. * 
And bathe and wash them, with my tea?s," 
No repentant; anxious spul has yet sought the 
Lord, as Jesus,\and been disappointed #Qugf 
not finding- Him He appeared to the 4i?Sfes 



^v.^^^, w jw. p^oocoa uuii peace r It oft] 
crimes to those who, by faith, "having seen'tt 
Lord, have laid their sins at His feet? an/'" 
forth to live in Hini. May the''&| w 
Christmas also appear to you another Setfeefr 
and -may you fall at His 'feet in Worstifoi, 
, adoration. May He . no't "be as " an Qbiecf 4 
worship oijily, but a. living; 'personal <$---— + 
yea, to you a Jesus. ' « , 
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